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There are two great forces in the field of higher education in the United 
States today—the Church and the State. 
Each is more clearly finding its place and fulfilling its duty. Both are 
needed and greater cooperation is desired and must be secured. There 
is no necessary antagonism existing between these two great agencies. 


The State, with her power of taxation backed by a conscience on public 

education, has unlimited physical resources. 
The State is spending millions each year on technical, vocational and professional 
training. In the very nature of the case, she cannot in the same manner teach 
religion. That task remains for the Church. The Disciples have been forerunners 
in establishing chairs and Schools of Religion up against state universities. If your 
child must go to a state institution send him to one of those where we are doing 
Christian teaching and work. 


The Church has the spiritual resources and maintains Christian Colleges 
for the purpose of training the children of the Church. 
For this reason many of the Presidents of Universities and Technical schools frankly 
urge the young men and women to first take their training in good, well-equipped 
Church Colleges and then, at maturity, come to the University for the technical and 
professional training desired or required. The colleges of the Disciples deserve the 
patronage of those they desire to serve. 


However, there is a real peril—that the supremely important task of our 
generation will fall between Church and State and be ignored by both. 
If parents ignore our own Schools; if they send their children to Universities where 
we have no educational facilities; if they neglect to give the financial support needed 
by both the Church College and the University School of Religion to do the work; ; 
then millions will grow up—are growing up in America today —without any gen- ey 
uinely religious training. oa 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDIT 


A Prayer of 

Friendship * 
NSEEN Friend and faithful Companion, we thank 
U Thee for the human intimacies by which our lives 
are knitted in with others, for it is through our 
friendships that we are enabled to understand Thy love for 
us, and the lengths to which Thou dost go to help and 
save us. It is no servile relationship in which we stand 
to Thee, but one of comradeship and mutuality. To us 
men Thou dost disclose Thy purposes and plans, taking 
us into the divine freemasonry of Thy mind, and thus 
investing us with the dignity of partnership and respon- 
sibility in the vast adventure of Thine own faith and ours. 
Make us worthy, Lord, of Thy friendship by the truth 
and sincerity of our ‘devotion to those whose lives have 
been intertwined with our own. For the priceless loves 
of our household circle, we thank Thee. And for the 
fine affinities by which our hearts are drawn to noble 
men and women who return our friendly confidence with 
sincere affection, we thank Thee. How we depend upon 
these friends whom Thy providence has drawn to our 
side! How much we live upon them! Their words and 
judgments are the standards and inspirations of our daily 
life. We come from their presence with new purpose, 
with clearer vision and with deepened capacity for friend- 
ship with Thee. And even though they may be absent 
and far away they yet tarry with us on the invisible 
table lands of the heart which knows nor space nor time. 
Gracious Lover of all souls, hear our prayer on behalf 
of our distant friend who carries a troubled mind and 
bears a burden of duty and anxiety most grave and poig- 
nant. His trust is in Thee. Draw near to his disquieted 
mind with Thy counsel, to his storm-wracked heart with 


*An absent friend whose heart is deeply troubled writes 


hopefully, saying, “Some one is surely keeping the altar fires 
burning for me.” 


RIAL 


Thy peace, and to his insufficiency with Thine amplitude 
of grace and power. Gird him with a strength that is 
more than his own. Transmute his wistful yearnings into 
purposes of oak and iron, and for his comfort and calm- 
ness of soul give him some token of Thy presence and 
Thy goodness. In his hour of discouragement, drawing 
upon the faith of us who believe in him, may he fill his 
cup of courage to the brim, and so go forth to battle and 


to victory. For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Conservatism Flocking 
By Itself 

HE spirit of reaction has been revitalized by the war, 

in the church as well as out of it. The energies of 
the people were for several years concentrated upon the 
one task of bringing victory to our armies. It was inev- 
itable that many other interests should suffer, among 
them education and religious thought. Encouraged by the 
abnormal mood of the people, we are having a series of 
religious congresses and conferences at which the note 
sounded is one of suspicion. Certain churchmen who are 
thoroughly persuaded of their own orthodoxy have grave 
doubts of that of others. No one believes in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible unless it is believed in their wooden way, 
nor is any one loyal to Christ unless certain external facts 
of his-physical life or certain metaphysical theories of his 
person are emphasized above the eternal meaning of his 
presence in our world and of his ministry to our world. 
The essential weakness of the current reactionary move- 
ment is betrayed by its weapons. Religious movements 
that are truly vital dare to assert themselves openly in 
public forums where both sides are heard. Luther posted 
his theses upon the church door at Wittenberg. Not so 
with the modern reactionary. Baptists, Disciples, and 
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other religious bodies long maintained a free parliament 
or conference for discussion of vital issues, to which both 
conservatives and liberals were annually invited. These 
conservatives now organize a congress to which only their 
own kind is invited. Upon such a platform they propose 
to “discuss” the issues of religion. What is chiefly accom- 
plished at such meetings is to throw personal aspersions 
on fellow churchmen not present to defend themselves. 


Labor Leaders Who Harm 
Labor’s Cause 


HICAGO’S millions were put to great inconvenience 

the other morning by the will of a pardoned law- 
breaker. The well-known labor leader, “Umbrella Mike” 
Boyle, called out the electrical workers who operate the 
switches and produced a street-car tieup. This man was 
convicted not iong ago in the courts and pardoned by 
President Wilson. The charge against him was black- 
mailing. It is not to the credit of the electrical workers 
that they continue to accept such leadership. As long as 
union labor allows itself to be led by such characters there 
will continue to be strength in the position of the con- 
servative element in the population that is opposed to all 
unions. Both the public and the workingmen who had to 
walk to work by the thousand during the strike have an 
interest in suppressing this type of leadership. Union 
labor will never come into its own until some of the labor 
bosses who have betrayed their trust to their own men are 
safely put away in the penitentiary. 


Churches and 
the Jails 


N spite of the advance in prison science in various parts 

of the world there are still many abominations being 
practiced in various parts of the country. Particularly 
is the county jail a teacher of crime and evil life unless its 
administration is thoroughly modernized. There are still 
jails where the men and women prisoners can communi- 
cate or even see each other and carry on lewd conversa- 
tion. There are many jails where people only accused of 
crime, who have never been convicted, are kept in commu- 
nication with the hardened repeaters who appear In the 
police court periodically. In some of the jails children 
are still confined and allowed to communicate with old 
offenders. The physical side of prison life is particularly 
unsatisfactory. A city jail in a very aristocratic city of 
the middle west is in a basement where adequate ventila- 
tion is impossible and where the odors are intolerable. 
Often there is lacking any organization which will give 
attention to the humanitarian treatment of prisoners. Just 
now newspapers are commonly demanding more drastic 
and harsh treatment of men sent to jail. While the church 
is mterested in a modern and reformatory punishment of 
every criminal, it is the duty of religious people to see that 
the common jail does not defeat the very ends for which 
courts and prisons are designed. The Men’s Bible class 
would do well to send a committee over to the jail to 
investigate. , 
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Distrust of the 
Colleges 

ONSERVATIVES in all denominations are in a state 

of chronic distrust of the denominational educationa) 
institutions. Only a few short-course institutions, doing 
work of a high-school grade, seem to command the whole. 
hearted support of some of these gentry. It is interest. 
ing to note just what their efforts are accomplishing. The 
students who are exhorted against going to church schook 
where the chief appeal is “religious atmosphere” are tum. 
ing aside to go to the state universities or to institutions 
quite independent of all religious control. In the state 
university, while the atmosphere is anything but irreligious, 
there is a freedom of learning far more distressing to the 
reactionary religionists than in the church schools. All of 
the efforts to fight church colleges and theological semi- 
naries tends to turn out a generation of students far more 
radical in their ideas about religion than would otherwise 
have been the case. Thus it has always been in the history 
of the church. God makes the wrath of men to praise 
him. Ministers may be found by the hundred who hold 
modern religious views which they learned first through 
some conservative religious journal. If the fight on free 
education goes on a little longer, we shall have a com- 
pletely reconstructed church. 


The Ideal of 
Freedom 

HE quest of freedom is one of the major passions in 

the light of which all human history is to be inter- 
preted. In behalf of that ideal great wars have been fought 
and stupendous sacrifices have been made. It is the 
passion for freedom which is underneath the social unrest 
of today. The machine was invented to make the tasks of 
the human race lighter. It has actually made them heavier 
It has built up a larger and more wasteful 
leisure class than the world has ever seen before. Through 
organization some crafts have been able to wrest from 
their employers lately large wages, more than enough for 
men with the expenses of handworkers. Yet many of 
the most prosperous are among the most discontented. 
After all, money has not brought freedom. Without put 
ting herself in antagonism to right reforms in industry, 
the church needs to say continually that freedom belongs 
to the inner life. Abraham Lincoln made the negro free 
in one way but Booker T. Washington and those upot 
whom his mantle has fallen are making him free in a 
If Christ makes a man free, he is 


for millions. 


other and truer way. 
free indeed. 


The Evangel 
for the Age 
HE enterprise of the Federal Council in encouraging 
an evangelistic movement in the local churches of the 
country is to be commended. The church must always 
think of building up her membership and of enlarging the 
circles of the friends of God. This movement, howevet, 
may become in the hands of local leaders only another 
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effort at bringing back out-grown forms of expression 
for Christianity. What is needed in the proposed evangel- 
istic movement is a more spiritual interpretation of our 
religion than has usually accompanied an evangelistic 
effort, by which we mean not more pietistic, but mm the 
best sense spiritual. The saving power of the gospel 
should be so adequately presented that it will be seen that 
Christ not only meets the need of individuals but of the 
whole race. The ancient doctrines of the church need 
to be given a fresh emphasis by the simple literary device 
of anew phraseology. If some one could give us a volume 
of sermons on the fundamentals in which not a single one 
of the old theological phrases appear, it would be of enor- 
mous service to the ministers and lay churchmen in the 
approaching effort. 


Anglo-Catholic Congress 
in London 

HE Anglo-Catholics of the Established church re- 

cently held a Congress in London. They represent 
the extreme high church party. The meetings were largely 
attended and a spirit of real enthusiasm is said to have 
ervaded them, though they lacked something of the inter- 
est of the days of Pusey and Liddon. There was shown 
no disposition to abate in any measure the importance of 
the formal elements of Christianity such as baptism and 
dination, particularly the latter. There was, however, a 
new willingness to see the point of view of dissenters. A 
Cambridge divine made a rather unique suggestion in pro- 
sing that even the Anglo-Catholics themselves should 
submit to conditional reordination along with the dissenters 
at the hands of a bishop of the Greek Orthodox church, 
n order to end the dispute over the validity of the orders. 
lt is doubtful, however, that many of his compeers shared 
this humble attitude. Submission to reordination is be- 
oming increasingly unpopular. It is called blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost to invoke the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit on a ministry, merely as a concession to narrow- 
ness and contrariness. The issues that are at stake be- 
tween priestly religion and prophetic religion within the 
ircles of the Christian faith are not to be solved by the 
advocates of prophetic religion going over to formalism. 


A Failure That Might 
Have Been Worse 


T may seem to some that the failure of the Interchurch 
Movement was the worst possible. It was by no means 
For a movement to fail in its money-raising is not so 

ad as to fail in its testimony. While the Interchurch 
vas seeking funds, it was also investigating the steel strike. 
he report told the truth about the human conditions in 
‘nat mdustry. Had the committee gone over the ground 
vithout telling about seven-day labor for some men and 
concealing the infringements of the right of peaceful as- 
‘emblage and free speech which have occurred in the dis- 
'ricts where this industry is carried on, then religion would 
nave received a set-back from the Interchurch which 
‘ould be far worse than having some unpaid bills to meet 
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from treasuries which after all have more money than 
ever before for their work. The Interchurch might have 
failed in presenting the ideal of Christian stewardship. 
The responsibility of men for the right use of their wealth 
has been presented to the American public in a way that 
will stick. The right of selfish exploiters to money that 
was never earned, without giving back part of it to the 
community, can no longer be an article of the American 
creed. 


Fixing the 
Border Line 

HE border line between the church and the world is 

less distinct than formerly. This is the occasion of 
much agitation among the premillennialists who regard this 
border line as of great importance. It is interpreted by 
them as an evidence that the church is losing her religion. 
It is possible to put another construction upon a fact 
which is admitted in all quarters. Perhaps the world itself 
it getting better. As soon as the ideals of Jesus Christ 
become the common property of Christian societies, there 
will be a less distinct border line between the church and 
the world. A world without saloons, with the lessening 
of the crime and vice which were the inevitable concomi- 
tants of the saloon, ought to be less different from the 
church than the old kind of world. At the same time it is 
to be admitted that the world is still a long way from the 
idealism of Jesus. It is further to be admitted that if 
church members were all that they ought to be, there 
would be more evidence of a difference between the church 
and the world. The attitude of the premiliennialist and of 
the orthodox Christian is to be sharply marked in this. 
The premillennialist seeks isolation and an aloofness be- 
gotten of a proud consciousness of unique religious privi- 
lege. The other kind of Christian believes in being in the 
world but not of it. He seeks fellowship without com- 
promise. 


Using Religion to Defame 
Political Rival 
ONGRESSMAN VOLSTEAD, of Volstead law fame, 
was defeated for renomination in the Minnesota pri- 
maries by a Lutheran pastor who was the candidate of the 
Non-partisan League. It seems the good pastor had more 
zeal than judgment. He accused his opponent of being 
an atheist and of making sport of such miracles as that of 
the loaves and fishes. The defeated congressman called 
him into court to prove his charges, on the plea that they 
were untrue and defamatory. Under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of Minnesota defamation even in a political 
campaign is not allowed. The Judge held that the charges 
were not founded and that votes had been gained through 
the unproved charges. Therefore the pastor's nomination 
was annulled and Congressman Volstead declared the legal 
nominee. It is a wholesome warning to political mud- 
slingers and to over-zealous partisans of religion as well. 
There is no reason why political campaigning should not 
have the same regard for truth and decent speaking as any 
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other phase of our social life. Certainly the dragging of 
personal religious views into a campaign is to be depre- 
cated by all citizens. 


Rubbing in the Moral 


A CLASSIC of the nursery in days far past was the 


story of a bad little boy named Bob, who went 

out when it rained (the enormity of it!) carrying 
a red umbrella. The wind caught the umbrella and Bob 
was whisked away and away and away, and never, never, 
never was seen on the earth again. It was a most divert- 
ing tale, and would have won high approval but for the 
impudence with which the moral was thrust upon us at 
the end: 


When the rain comes tumbling down, 

In the city or the town, 

All good little girls and boys 

Should stay at home and mind their toys. 


This, to our infant minds, spoiled an otherwise enjoy- 
able story. Not only was the moral a poor one and 
founded upon highly improbable circumstances, but to 
flaunt it in our faces at this point was worse than useless, 
for by now we had become possessed of two sadly un- 
moral passions,—in the first place, to own red umbrellas, 
and in the second, to go out in the rain and learn from 
experience whether we really would get whisked from the 
earth. 

Said a skillful teacher of the Bible recently, to a class 
of Sunday-school teachers. “If your moral needs to be 
stated it probably isn’t worth it.” This remark aptly illus- 
trates the difference betwen the old and the new meth- 
ods of religious education. 

We all resent as gratuitous the formally appended moral. 
We dislike it not so much because we disagree with it as 
because we feel it to be an insult to our intelligence. This 
was our quarrel with the Sunday-school book of our child- 
hood. If the author made his hero behave like a cad, or 
if the crown of the heroine’s lauded virtues seemed to 
be feeblemindedness, it was not worth while specifically to 
call us to emulation. On the contrary, if the villain had 
been truly and convincingly and despicably villainous, we 
found it out, and there was no need of a tacked-on warn- 
ing. 

The sage of Elmwood (who was himself the most for- 
givable of moralizers, testifying of himself in “The Fable 
for Critics,” 


“There’s Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 

With the whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme, 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 

Till he learns the distinction 'twixt singing and preaching,”’) 


in “The Origin of Didactic Poetry” puts a bit of good 
advise on the subject into the mouth of Minerva. 


‘(—Discriminate,” she said, “betimes; 
The Muse is unforgiving; 

Put all your beauty in your rhymes, 
Your morals in your living!” 
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Mrs. Barbauld once said to Coleridge that she admired 
“The Ancient Mariner,” but that it seemed to lack g 
moral. Imagine! To which the poet responded, “Moral! 
it has too much moral!” His artistic sense thus asserted 
its rebellion against the didactic fashion of his day, and 
made confession that he had mistakenly yielded to this 
fashion—a mistake which we all instinctively realize jp 
the reading, since the explicit moral seems so plainly to 
mar an otherwise almost perfect structure. 

In studying the parables of our Lord we are continually 
impressed with the fact that their moral values are inherent 
in their characters and situations. The stories of the 
Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan contain in every 
sentence the convincing note of reality, and there is no 
necessity to add the formal statement. “Go ye!” is not a 
didactic summary but a tremendous challenge. The les- 


sons of the Master Teacher did not need to be placarded. 


The Evil and Good of Gossip 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
O = upon a time there were Two Fools. And 


one of those Fools was a man and the other was a 
And that is a Bad Combination. 

And there came unto them one of their friends, and 
spake unto them, saying, 

Behold, people are talking about you; and what they 
say is Unpleasant- Have a care, therefore, lest what they 
say become More Unpleasant. 

And when the Two Fools heard this, they spake one to 
another, and said, 

We should worry about what People Say. For we 
have done nothing amiss, and we shall do nothing amiss. 
And they who speak of us see only the evil that is in 
their own hearts. They are Idle Gossips. Let them talk 
We will give them something to Talk About. 

Then these Two Fools proceeded to give the Gossips 
something to Talk About. And they succeeded beyond 
their Fondest Hopes. 

And the more people talked, the more Defiant these Two 
Fools became. 

And when they had gotten themselves into a Pretty 
Bad Mess of Public Scandal, then did the Woman Fool 
come unto Keturah, and the Man Fool came unto me. 

And we had what might be called a Foursome. 

And the Woman Fool wept much; and the Man Fool 
swore. 

And I said unto them, Ye are Two Fools with less than 
a Single Thought; two Nuts, and both of you Cracked 

And they said, Behold, we have done no wrong. Lt 
the evil be unto those who evil think. 

And I said, Nay; the evil is also unto those who cause 
others to think evil. 

And the man said, When a man knoweth that he hath 
done nothing wrong, then may he stand in his Consciows 
Rectitude and face the Lying, Foul-mouthed world. 

And I said, Save thine eloquence. For a righteous 


woman. 
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cause a man may face the world, but not for the sake of 
indulging his own Folly. 

And Keturah spake unto the Woman Fool, and said, 
My dear, this world is prone to judge that things mean 
what they seem to mean. Thou must not do the things 
that seem evil and expect the world to reckon it unto 
thee for good. If we are taught not to let our good be 
evil spoken of, much more must we not let our folly 
appear as if it had been evil. 

And the Woman Fool said, I think that Gossip is the 
Vilest Thing in the World. 

And I said, Gossip is indeed an unlovely thing. But it 
hath its Value to a Community. 

And the man said, Thou speakest falsely. 
Value. 

And I said, If it were not for the fear of Gossip, and 
the Wholesome Dread of what people would say, then 
would Fools such as ye are behave even worse than they 
now do; and that is a Plenty. 

And I said, There are Fools that may be brayed in a 
Mortar with a Pestle and their folly will not depart from 
them. That Mortar is Public Sentiment, and that Pestle 
is Gossip. The braying is a Painful Process, but for you 
it may be Profitable. 

Now it came to pass that those Two Fools were not 
quite Hopeless Fools. And they did as I and Keturah told 
them to do. And by this time their Folly is well-nigh 
forgotten. 


It hath no 


VERSE 


Intimations 


THINK that in the savour of some flowers 
God hides the loveliness we fain would know, 

And that he makes it poignant with his showers 
To lure us on toward what he longs to show. 
I know he seeks in tiny wistful airs 
To give my soul bright gleams of what shall be, 
And that in plain song endings quick despairs 
Glitter like angels o’er shadowed sea. 
There is no thing God may not make his own 
That smelleth sweet and is of good report 
The leastest thing we have longest known 
May truth reveal beyond the range of thought. 
And so each tiniest act and merest ploy 
May grow instinct with sacramental joy! 


R. A. Ertc SHEPHERD. 


Spiritual Life 
—— bearers are we all, 
Great and small. 
surden-sharers be ye all, 
Great and small! 
Where another shares the load, 
Two draw nearer God. 


Yet there are burdens we can share with none, 
Save God; 
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And paths remote where we must walk alone, 
With God; 
For lonely burden and for path apart— 
Thank God! 
If these but serve to bring the burdened heart 
To God. 

JoHN OXENHAM. 


Opportunity 


O every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 


—JoHN OXENHAM. 


A Creed 


OD is a Father, 
Man is a brother, 
Life is a mission and not a career; 
Dominion is service, 
Its scepter is gladness, 
The least is the greatest, 
Saving is dying, 
Giving is living, 
Life is eternal and love is its crown. 
Owen Lovejoy. 


Humiliation 
OW nakedly an animal 
Lies down on earth to die, 
Unmindful of the shining air, 
And unashamed of sky. 


But men and women under roofs 
Draw shades and hush the floor, 

And furtively they lay their dead 
Behind a darkened door. 


WINIFRED WELLES. 


After Voyaging 

H, the winds blow north and the winds blow south, 

And the good ship rides at the river’s mouth, 
But here let me rest with my own once more, 
While I watch her sails as she slips from shore. 
Oh, the world lies east and the world lies west, 
But here is the hearth that my soul loves best, 
And here are the eyes that can kindle mine 
When the twilight falls into candle-shine. 

—Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 





The Reconstruction of the Social Order 


By John Spargo 


E HEAR much in these disquieted and storm- 
racked days concerning the reconstruction of the 
social order. The oracles are eloquently pro- 
claiming the imminence of great changes of incomparable 
grandeur. The air is vibrant with the voices of humanity 
that blend in eager consonance, stirred by glowing and 
radiant hope into a vast symphony of prophecy and expect- 
Over the ruin and desolation of battlefields ; 
the dead and silent skeletons of what once were homes; 


ant faith. 


the shattered thrones and tyrannies, the unconquerable 
soul of man and the builder rises with a song of sunrise 
to greet a New Day and a New World. 

There have been many such periods in the history of the 
world, especially following great epoch-making wars. 
If we go back a century, to the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Congress of Vienna, we shall find that it was 
a time very like the present. Many of the same problems 
which now baffle us were pressing for solution then. A 
prolonged period of disastrous war was ended, but peace 
was proving even more difficult than war. Everything 
had been upset and nothing settled by the Congress of 
Vienna. Nations were bankrupt and drained of virile man- 
power. 
During the war there had been an enormous development 


of mechanical production—especially in England—and the 


Everywhere there was confusion and chaos. 


end of the war brought with it unprecedented economic 
confusion and disorder. The demobilized armies did not 
readily return to normal living. There was reckless ex- 
travagance and much poverty. There were revolutionary 
movements of the masses, too. Though these were incom- 
mensurate with the Bolshevist uprisings of the present 
time, there was in the Luddite attacks upon machinery 
something of the same reckless brutal passion born of 
oppression and misery. 


A STRIKING PARALLEL 


The parallel is even closer and more striking: In 1918 
the representatives of the Great Powers met in Paris to 
decide the conditions upon which Germany was to live 
in the future and the terms upon which the Allied armies 
were to be withdrawn from her territory. In the course 
of the discussions France demanded that measures be 
taken against a possible fresh attack upon her by a restored 
Germany. In response to that demand, the principai 
powers entered into a protective and defensive alliance 
with France. The representative of the most powerfui 
nation in the world insisted that the principal business of 
the conference must be the ‘creation of a League of Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. Exactly a hundred years 
before, in 1818, a Congress of Great Powers was held at 
Aix-la-Chappelle. It has been called the Congress of the 
Sovereigns because it was attended in person by the em- 
perors of Russia, Austria and Prussia, respectively. This 
Congress met to decide the conditions upon which France 
was to live in the iuture and the terms upon which the 


Allied armies were to be withdrawn from her territory 
In the course of the discussions, the representatives of 
Prussia and England demanded that measures be taken 
against a possible fresh attack upon them by a restored 
France. In response to that demand, the four Grea 
Powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia and England—enterej 
into a protective and defensive alliance against France. 
The most powerful sovereign at the conference, Alexan- 
der I of Russia, insisted that the principal business of the 
conference must be the creation of a universal union oj 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. For many years 
this royal disciple of Rousseau had been aiming at an organ- 
ization of nations similar to that sponsored a century later 
by the democratic disciple of Jefferson. The plan of the 
Russian monarch was defeated by the uncompromising 
opposition of the representatives of Great Britain, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, and the world 
proceeded to pin its faith upon the old instrumentalities 
of alliances and counter-alliances. It would be difficul: 
to find a closer parallel in the whole range of the history 
of modern times. 


ROBERT OWEN’S UTOPIANISM 

Stirred by the conditions I have already described, and 
bearing letters of introduction from his friend and col- 
league, the Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, Rober 
Owen, who was probably the first man in the world to 
call himself a Socialist, journeyed to Aix-la~Chapelle tw 
lay before the august assembly his plea and his plans for 
the reconstruction of the social order. It was no les 
a person than the Duc du Richelieu, I believe, who after- 
wards assured Owen that his far-reaching program had 
been “very favorably received” by the Congress at Ai 
la-Chapelle. How near Utopia must have seemed t 
Owen then! Like all the great Utopians, Owen conceived 
the problem of the reconstruction of society as a ver) 
simple matter, once the correct principle had been discov- 
ered. Shortly after his return from Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
besought his friend, Lord Brougham, to introduce into 
Parliament a bill embodying his proposals for the solution 
Lord Brougham said that the 
moment was not opportune; that the Parliamentary situ 
tion was such that it would be necessary to postpone the 
introduction of the bill until the next session, whereupo 
Owen cried ovt, “What! Will you postpone the happ 
ness of the whole human race to the next session of Par- 
liament ?”’ 


of the labor problem. 


This was not the whimsical reply of a man possessed of 
the saving sense of hymor: Owen was entirely serious, 
terribly serious. The naivet® of the reply is delightful 
but nevertheless pathetic. In its way, the story is # 
pathetic as that told of that other great Utopian who, three 
centuries before the birth of Christ, devoted his gre! 
genius to planning the reconstruction of the social order 
In the story of Plato’s life, where historic fact and 
mantic legend blend, it is recorded that the great Athema" 
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shilosopher, grown old, journeyed to Syracuse to lay 
before the tyrant Dionysius his plans for the regeneration 
{ mankind. He was quite certain that Dionysius, who 
was regarded as a man of learning, would be quite con- 
inced by his arguments in favor of reconstructing the lif 

-he country upon the basis of communism and so ope: 
the way for the regeneration of mankind. Dionysius—so 
the story runs —sold the old philosopher into slavery for 
a paltry price 


UTOPIAS ARE EASY 


[he imperfections in human society are easy to perceive, 
easy to conceive Utopias. 
\mong the earliest voluntary intellectual exercises of 
childhood are imaginative recreations of almost every- 
thing in the world. Many years ago a brilliant essayist 
shocked the world by the publication of a little book en- 
titled. “If I were God,.” That any human should dare 
) think of assuming the place of God, and thereby implic- 
tly become the judge cf God, was regarded as blasphemous 
Yet that is precisely what the normal child does : 


e is forever questioning and challenging the wisdom of 
od 


and it is corrrespondingly 


myety 


He does not sec why man may not soar as the eagle 
«s, why he may not outrun the horse, why he has not 
es in the back of his head, or why rain falls when an 
here it does only harm and is withheld from parched 
In like 
. naturally a Utopian, his imagination seriously occupied 
th the ages-old problems of social injustice and inequality 


and dying crops. fashion the normal child 


hildhood never understands or accepts the co-existence 
‘ wealth and poverty, or the sanctity with which property 
s endowed. If palaces are good for princes, why not 
paupers ard peasants? And if there are men with 
‘trong arms and plenty of stones with which to build, 
should there be any hesitation about building palaces 

r everybody ? 


\ 


Ve outgrow childhood, but we remain children. 


ire always only children of a larger growth. Though 


oul 


e guard our expressions and expose strong restraints 
our imagination and our thoughts, we never quite 
itgrow the idea of judging God and improving upon his 
rk. Numerous forces, experiences, fears and interests 
mibine to repress and restrain our criticisms of the social 
der, but unless our minds and souls become completely 
itrophied we never really outgrow the habit of Utopia- 
making. Im some manner our imagination continues to 
oncern itself with the refashioning of the world in accord 
nce with our heart’s desire. But for this fact of re 
less questioning, there would be no progress; indeed, life 
vould long since have perished in a stagnant slime. 


PREMATURE SOCIAL SCHEMES 


~ome of us never grow up; we never fully outgrow the 
nervous and fevered impatience of childhood. We want 
twelve o’clock at eleven. We dig up the seeds, newly 
planted, to see if they are growing; and we tear open the 
uds in the childish belief that we shall hasten the roses 
nto blossoming. It is difficult for most of us to com- 
prehend fully the universal reign of law, of which we 
are the subjects. That is why the most impossible schemes 
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for social reconstruction have in all ages attracted numer- 
ous followers. That, too, is why we expect too soon 
the fruition of hopes and ideals which are in themselves 
sound. As the child who yesterday planted an acorn 
will be disappointed tomorrow when he finds that the oak 
tree has not yet appeared, so we experience bitter dis- 
appointment because we do not see the fruition of our 
efforts. A year or a decade of years seems a long time; 
measured in terms of individual life it is a long time, an 
appreciable and considerable fraction of the total span 
of our existence. We too often forget that the evils 
against which we direct our efforts are the results of the 
blunderings ard bunglings of countless generations and 
even centuries; that against the age of these the span of 
a single life is inconsiderable, almost as incalculably in- 
finitesimal as te volume of the raindrop is to that of the 
great ocean. [ft is not strange, therefore, that from the 
ranks of those who are constructively working for social 
reform along the lines of evolutionary progress many 
drop out, wearied and disillusioned, and enlist themselves 
in the desperate armies of revolt. 

Whether we contemplate the little child building its 
castle of sand npon the seashore, or the workers of brain 
and brawn building the bridge of steel across the river, 
we know that certain great laws must be obeyed if any- 
thing is to be built. Neither the castle of sand nor the 
bridge of steel can be built except in conformity to the 
law of gravitation. Similarly, there are immutable laws 
governing social progress to which we must conform if 
we are to accomplish anything in the way of social re 
construction. All life, the 
tozoa to the highest, man, must conform to its environ- 
ment. 


from lowest forms of pro 
It is man’s distinction and glory that, while subject 
to the law which requires all life to conform to its en- 
vironment, he possesses a great and ever-increasing power 


to adapt his environment to his desires and needs 
TWO CLASSES OF FACTORS 


Broadl; speaking, the factors in social evolution can 
be divided into two classes. of all, we have the 
genetic forces, those the evolution process 
which exist independently of and are not subject to the 
rational 


First 
factors in 
faculties of man. Secondly, there are the telic 
factors which are rooted in the rational faculties of man 
and are due to the exercise of human directive agencies. 
It will hardly be questioned that every considerable step 
in the upward movement of mankind has been the cause 
of an increase in the extent and influence of these telic 
factors. Perhaps it were better to say that every such 
step in the upward movement of man has been at once the 
result of an increase in the telic factors and the cause of 
further increases. Thus the forces which are rooted in 
human knowledge function both as motives and as results. 
Man is as truly subject to the limitations of his environ- 
ment as the lower animals, but unlike them he is, to a 
very considerable degree, able to shape and fashion his 
environment. 

When men think only of the genetic factors in social 
evolution and regard man only as the creature of his 
environment, helplessly driven by great, blind, irresistible 
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forces, they do not possess the motive to strive toward 
a perceived goal. In the soil of such fatalism no vision 
can grow ; and without a vision the people perish. On the 
other hand, when men remember only the telic factors in 
evolution, forgetting the great unconscious genetic forces, 
they are pathetically impotent. Their visions are vain 
fancies of the air, productive of no practical good. The 
only social dream that is capable of benefiting mankind 
is that which has its roots in reality. 


DREAMS ROOTED IN REALITY 


Let us take a single example. Of all the great Utopian 
thinkers who were inspired by the French Revolution, 
Charles Fourier most interests Americans because of his 
profound influence upon some of the most brilliant Ameri- 
cans of the nineteenth century. Such thorough Americans 
as Horace Greeley, William Ellery Channing, George Rip- 
ley, Theodore Parker, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Parke God- 
win, Charles A. Dana and Albert Brisbane were in vary- 
ing measure inspired by Fourier. Greatly as we may 
admire Fourier’s crystalline intellect, however, it is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that it was all too often un- 
anchored to reality. He saw, for example, as clearly as 
we can now see, that the abolition of poverty and the 
elevation of all mankind to a high standard of nutrition 
and comfort can only result from a tremendous augmenta- 
tion of the powers of the productive forces. Nevertheless, 
we realize the futility of his speculation that much of the 
hard work of the world could be done by taming wild 
beasts. The thought of using tamed whales to tow heavily 
laden ships evokes only our derision. By reason of the 
enormous increase of production made possible by the 
steam engine, the work of James Watt exercised a much 
profounder influence upon social evolution than the fan- 
tastic intellectual ingenuities of Fourier. 

It remains as true today as it was in the days of 
Fourier, and as it was even in Plato’s day, that to increase 
the general level of comfort it is necessary first of all to 
increase production. This is equally binding upon the 
Russian Bolsheviki and our own Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. It is quite easy for demagogues to promise 
that there shall be abundance for all—good food, suitable 
and attractive clothing, pleasant and healthful homes to 
live in, and all the rest. But if the promise is to be re- 
deemed there must be work as well as dreams, for these 
material things can only come from toil in field and mine 
and factory; they are not products of fancy, woven upon 
dream looms by dreamers spinning in the sun. Neither 
can they be voted into being by passing resolutions. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Because programs for the reconstruction of society are 
almost always inspired by discontent and protest—though 
their final formulation may have a different origin—they 
are commonly characterized by the strident emphasis 
placed upon the rights of men as distinguished from their 
duties. Yet there is a law as universal and as immutable 
as life itself which provides that there can be no rights 
without duties. Force and injustice combined have often 
prescribed duties without any corresponding rights, but 
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man never yet maintained for long rights without duties 
If in the foreground of our program for social reconstruc. 
tion we place the right of every individual to fulness of 
life, liberty and joy, we shall make no substantial progress 
toward the attainment of that ideal unless we stress with 
equal zeal and earnestness the duty of loyal and efficient 
labor. In other words, there is a fundamental moral 
obligation implicit in every human right. Perhaps the 
most serious defect in the world-wide movement of social 
protest is the scant attention paid to this fundamental 
moral law. 

Individual egoism and class egoism are equally unsatis- 
factory. We cannot socialize society through any mere 
change in its mechanism. There can be no socialization of 
society until we have socialized the consciousness and mo- 
tives of the individuals comprising society. To substitute 
the state or any of its subdivisions for the private or 
quasi-private employer will not carry us far, unless those 
so employed are governed by a spirit of intense loyalty 
arising from a sense of identity of interest which leads 
them to give whole-hearted and unselfish service. As true 
and as pertinent today as when they were uttered are the 
noble words of Cicero: “One thing ought to be aimed at 
by all men: that the interest of each individually, and of 
all collectively, should be the same; for if each should 
grasp at his individual interest, all human society will be 
dissolved.” 


DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION 


Because movements for revolutionary social changes 
derive their impulses from the discontent, the suffering 
and the misery of the victims of the social order, and are 
in consequence angry and bitterly impassioned, they are 
always characterized more by destructive energy than 
by constructive purpose. It is a human instinct to cry out 
that the barren fig-tree must be cut down and not suffered 
to encumber the ground, but wisdom resides in the pa- 
tience and the persistent toil of the husbandman. He 
knows how figs are to be produced. In defense or expla- 
nation of the destructive attitude of so many radicals, we 
are frequently called upon to consider the method of the 
builder, who, in order to make room for a new building, 
must first destroy and remove the old structure which 
encumbers the site. The very fact that this illustration 
is offered is eloquent proof of a complete misconception 
of the problem. How seriously it misconceives the naturt 
of our problem can be shown without any elaborate argu 
ment. If the existing structure which is to be replace? 
by the new building is inhabited by the family of the 
builder, before the destruction can take place he must find 
a new home for his family and belongings; otherwise be 
and his family will be homeless. Obviously the recom 
struction of the social order cannot be preceded by afy 
such destruction of the existing social order. There is 
no other house for the human family. If such a destruc 
tion took place, there would be no means for carrying 
the work of reconstruction. Surely the tragic experiment 
in Russia abundantly demonstrates this fact. 

In sober truth, our problem is not at all similar to the 
erection of a new building upon a site already occupied 
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by old structures which must be destroyed. If we are 
to use the simile of the builder at all, we must at least use 
it with some regard to the real nature of our problem. 
The true illustration is the case of the builder who desires 
to alter and enlarge the house in which he and his family 
are living and in which they must continue to live while 
the work is being done. Necessarily there will be some 
confusion, some inconvenience and some interference with 
the accustomed orderliness of the household. The task 
of the builder is to reduce the inconvenience and discom- 
fort to a minimum, to keep the house habitable and as 
comfortable as possible until the changes have been com- 
pleted. Civilization is not an old shack, fit only for de- 
struction; at the worst it is a substantial and valuable 
building which needs some remodeling and modernizing. 

When criticism of the existing social order is character- 
ized by the spirit of destruction, the cause of progress and 
freedom is menaced. It does not matter that men say, 
“After we have destroyed we can build.” We know, as 
surely as we can know anything, that when the destruc- 
tion has been accomplished reconstruction will be terribly 
dificult and slow. They who would serve the cause of 
progress must recognize as their first obligation the duty 
of preserving all past progress. The story of the past 
and the present contains all that we can know of the fu- 
ture; we cannot chart the future except by the past. And 
every page of history bears witness to the fact that the 
apostles of destruction have retarded the progress of man- 
kind. The incendiary torch must not be mistaken for the 
torch of enlightenment. The one lays temples in black- 
ened ruin and gardens in desolate waste; the other dispels 
the darkness and illumines man’s upward path. 


INTELLIGENT CONSERVATISM 


All sound and honest radical thinking is impregnated 
with intelligent conservatism. The Socialist. whose so- 
calism is a reasoned program, a vision with the sanctions 
of rationality and morality, and not a spasm of emotion, 
has a profound interest in the safe maintenance of the 
essential features of our civilization. Thousands of years 
of living and struggling with the problems of human asso- 
ciation have not been barren of fruitful result. There is 
only one rational basis for faith in man’s ability to attain 
the realization of such an idea: as that of Cicero, and that 
is the progress in that direction thus far made. If we 
destroy the juridical machinery of society, and the prac- 
tice, which has so slowly become habitual and is becoming 
instinctive, of taking our quarrels before constituted trib- 
unals, we shall find ourselves reverting to the method of 
settling disputes by personal encounter. If we destroy 
the intricate mechanism of our modern system of produc- 
tion based upon great mechanical inventions, we shall find 
ourselves reverting to more primitive methods of pro- 
duction and to the lower standards of living which those 
methods at their best produced. This is no plea for the 
status quo, for the continuance of things as they are. It 
involves no injunction against change. The juridical sys- 
tem and the system of production need reform; they con- 
tain much that must be eliminated and much else that 
must be improved. The essential point is that the changes 
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sults already attained. 


RUSSIA’S EXPERIENCE 


Surely one whose views upon the great problems of 
reconstruction are the outcome of disciplined thought and 
not of undisciplined feeling, must see in the recent experi- 
ences of Russia, written as it were in letters of fire, grave 
and solemn warning against all »rograms and movements 
which do not pledge themselves to maintain and preserve 
all that is useful in the social structure. There are few 
tragedies in the history of modern times as heart-rending 
as that of the great Slav nation. When she needed in- 
creased production more than anything else, her produc- 
tive forces were attacked and almost ruined by frenzied 
men who mistook lawlessness for liberty, forgetting that 
everywhere among men freedom is the product of law. 

Starting out to destroy existing society in the mistaken 
belief that having done this it would be easy to create the 
communist Utopia of their dreams, the Bolsheviki soon 
found themselves helpless in the presence of anarchy and 
famine and compelled to call upon capitalist nations for 
succor. There is grim and terrible irony in the fact that 
the very men who but yesterday were crying out against 
capitalism and all its works, and calling upon the workers 
in other lands to follow their example, are now appealing 
to the capitalists of this and other countries to invest their 
capital in Russia, promising them rich profits and security 
of possession. “Come over and save us or we perish!” is 
the Macedonian cry of Russia to the capitalists of the 
world. 


TRUE ESTIMATE OF CAPITALISM 


This does not mean that capitalism is to be regarded as 
the ideal social system, or that Socialism is undesirable. 
It does mean, however, that the capitalist organization of 
society represents a stage in social evolution; the highest 
yet reached by mankind. It does mean that within the 
form of social organization which men call capitalism are 
to be found embodied institutions and principles of political 
and economic organization which express all the wisdom 
and power mankind has acquired through countless gener- 
ations of struggle. The greatest Socialist thinkers have 
recognized this. No writer has ever comprehended more 
clearly, or described more eloquently, the contribution of 
capitalism to human progress, and the permanent value 
of its achievements, than Karl Marx himself. Rightly 
understood, the Socialism of Marx is not an anti-capitalist 
revolt so much as it is a fulfillment of capitalism, a con- 
tinuation of the evolutionary process of which capitalism 
is a part. 

The task which confronts the statesmanship of the 
present and the immediate future is to create a society 
which will neither sacrifice the individual well-being to 
the collectivity nor the collective well-being to the ind:- 
vidual. To give the individual the largest possible free- 
dom and comfort, and, at the same time, maintain the ut- 
most possible security and well-being of the body politic 
and social, is the problem toward the solution of which 
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modern nations are groping. It is relatively easy, as his- 
tory shows, to secure the strength and stability of the 
state by sacrificing to that end the freedom of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Great militarist states have resorted to this 
method and so enormously simplified the problems of their 
organization and maintenance. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to understand the 
weakness of those states which have interfered little with 
individual freedom and based their polity upon laissez- 
faire. There is an individualism which leads to anarchy 
and is the negation of social solidarity. On the other hand, 
there is a socialism which leads to servitude and is the 
negation of individual freedom. In the former case, indi- 
vidual selfishness involves social weakness and, ultimately, 
the despotic rule of society by an individual or a group 
of individuals; in the latter case, social authority and 
power, whether paternalistic or tyrannical, involves the 
suppression of individual initiative and enterprise and, 
ultimately, the stagnation and decay of society itself. 

There is, however, a higher individualism which is in 
full consonance with and dependent upon the highest form 
of socialism; the individualism that is the perfect flower- 
ing of a generous communism and equality of opportunity 
The highest form of socialism is not hostile to true indi- 
vidualism, but is its twin sister. If there is one lesson 
which history teaches more plainly than any other, it is 
that the only individualism that is worthy to be our guide 
in the task of creating a new social order is that which is 
unselfish and has the social well-being as its motive power ; 
that the only socialism that is worthy of striving for with 
service and sacrifice is that which aims at the full and 


generous freedom of the individual soul 


NOT AN IMPOSSIBLE IDEAI 


let us not say to ourselves and to one another that this 
is an impossible ideal, and that to strive for it is labor 
vainly spent. Far off though it may appear to the vision 
of our timid souls, it is incomparably nearer to where we 
now stand than the slime from which we started. True, 
the attainment of such an ideal can only come as a result 
of great and profound spiritual preparation; it must grov 
in the soil of socialized consciousness. On the other hand, 
there is no shorter way to Earthly Paradise, the perfect 
social state. For evidence of the futility of the hope of 
reaching the goal by an easy short-cut, we may turn once 


more to Russia. After practically a century of struggle, 


glowing with deeds of heroism and sacrifice, in the name 
of freedom we see established a new type of serfdom, 
a system of industrial conscription which converts the 
nation into a vast corvee. Not since the time of the 
adoption of the Statute of Laborers in 1349, in the reign 
of Edward III, has Europe witnessed anything like the 
subjugation of the average citizen which has been brought 
about in Russia. Lenin and his disciples plead in defense 
of this and other retrogressive and despotic measures that 
the great mass of the Russian people are not yet suffi- 
ciently enlightened and intellectually developed to make 
freedom possible. Precisely so. Ever and anon we come 
back to the fundamental principle that the stream will not 
run higher than its source; that the level of the social 
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system cannot be higher than the intellectual and morgj 
standards of the citizens, their wisdom and their ch- --etey 

Even as we may not expect to build an enduring temple 
upon foundations of sand out of rotten materials, so may 
we not expect to build an enduring Social State in which 
men and women shall live free and happy and fruitful lives 
as long as selfishness, greed, tyranny and ignorance exiy 


in their hearts and dominate their lives. Only men and 
women who have the grace and the disciplines of freedom 
in their souls can be free; men and women whose minds 
and hearts are selfish and unsocial can never build and 
maintain a truly Social State. The reconstruction of the 
social order is far more dependent upon character than 
upon political mechanism. Thrones and crowns may be 
broken ; constitutions may be recast in Freedom's mold: 
the watchwords of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity may 
become the commonplaces of speech—all these things 
may be and the world remain agonized and oppressed, 
unfree and unredeemed. Not until injustice and the pas- 
sion for selfish advantage have been banished from the 
hearts of men and women, and in their places justice and 
fellowship hold dominion, shall humanity realize the per- 
fect Social State in which each shall live for all and all 
for each. 


A Visit to Vienna 
By Sherwood Eddy 


HAVE just returned from Austria and Vienna. We 

journeyed over rolling hills, past beautiful forests, 

snug little farms, clustered villages with their red- 
tiled roofs, fields of green or yellow grain dashed with 
poppies of red, through a landscape of surpassing beauty. 
Here is Austria with its former population of 52,000,000 
dismembered now and broken inte seven states, divided 
om national lines. Austria proper is now left a moun 
tainous country, with little agriculture and few industries, 
and of its scant population of 6,000,000 some 2,000,000 are 
crowded in the starving city of Vienna. Of these two 
million, over a million are hungry today. Only half a 
million have employment with adequate support, and 96 
per cent of the children are under-nourished. 

Austria today is in a vicious circle, without coal or raw 
materials, to start her industries, and without the manw 
factures to secure money or credit. While in Vienna | 
mterviewed the students and student leaders, attended 
student meetings, visited the university, and made a brief 
study of the relief work carried on by the American Relief 
\dministration, the Anglo-American Society of Friends, 
the Red Cross, and the student movement. I visited the 
homes of the poor and saw sights that I shall never forget. 
i went through those human kennels, not fit for habita 
tion—dark holes and stifling smells where one could hardly 
force himself to breathe the air long enough to make 4 
hasty inspection. Here were a widow and four children 
in two little holes in a filthy alley, living on 150 kronen, 
or one dollar a month. In the next house was a family 
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with the father dead, the mother sick, one boy dwarfed 
and underfed, another boy ot 17 striving to support the 
amily, but able to procure only one-third the amount of 
food they required. Here I saw a starved little child 
nearly two years old weighing only twelve pounds. The 
father had been lost as a prisoner of war, perhaps still 
living in some distant prison camp in Siberia. Hundreds 
of thousands of these prisoners are still lingering in these 
camps in many lands, not returned to their homes. The 
mother of the little child is dead. The child was lying 
upon its back, its legs twisted with rickets and softened 
bones, more in the shape of a bow-knot than human limbs. 
Here were children of three or four with old, wrinkled 
faces that had never smiled, and starved children that had 
never walked with their feeble, spindle, bow-legs. 

| visited the hospital and looked down the long row of 
child has tuberculosis. In 
other wards every child has rickets. The softened limbs 
are placed in plaster casts. Some they are trying to bend, 
thers must be broken to be set straight. I go with the 
doctor down the wards as he is trying to call forth a smile 
w a laugh and kindle the spirit of play in these little, 
starving wrecks of the war- Would that the men who 
started this war could look down these rows of suffering 
humanity and see the hell that war has made of Central 
Europe. 


cots in wards where every 


Here is a boy of nine who cannot stand upon 
his feet from sheer exhaustion. The mother is doubled up, 
ropped upon a broom-stick, her bones softened from un- 
ierfeeding. I visited the long lines of mothers coming 
vith their bread cards to get food for their children at 
Some 40,000 children a week are fed by the 
Friends’ Mission. The American Relief Administration 
s giving one meal a day to 300,000 children in Austria this 
ear and plans to give a meal a day to 200,000 next year. 


home. 


THE SUFFERING OF STUDENTS 

We spent some time in examining conditions of student 
fe. Almost none of the students have had a daily 
breakfast since 1917. Many have had only a crust of 
dry bread, and others take their first meal at noon. Many 
ad not tasted butter or chocolate for four years. One 
girl student was so overcome that she broke down and 
tied when given a piece of chocolate. 

\ student association has been formed to furnish relief 
or these students, and 2200 are being fed ohe meal a day. 
‘hey are charged one-third of a cent for the breakfast in 
der that they may retain their self-respect. The meal 
consists of one-tenth of a loaf of white bread and a cup 
of cocoa. Some 1500 women students have been furnished 
clothing. Clad in little more than rags, becoming filthy 


and verminous, without even money to buy soap for a bath, 
the condition of many of them is pitiable. They cannot 
afford to buy needles or thread to mend their old clothes. 

Many of the men are wearing their old army field uni- 


‘orms, now frayed and threadbare. Others have a thin 
vercoat buttoned up tight to the neck, without shirt or 
underwear. Many are left with tuberculosis and malaria 
after the war. I saw sad wrecks and cripples in the 
‘treets. Students who have to wait for ten minutes in the 
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bread line sometimes become faint and cannot stand. The 
professors are in worse condition than the students. The 
registrar of the University, who ranks next to the rector, 
gets $285 a year. He has frequently to go without his 
midday meal to save enough to buy a few clothes for his 
children. 

Their college fees have increased sevenfold; the cost of 
text books tenfold. A single piece of drawing paper now 
costs twenty kronen or fifteen cents. A student’s normal 
budget has increased from 1300 kronen to 21,000 kronen, 
or sixteenfold, but this amount they do not possess. If a 
student tutors for three hours he earns but ten cents daily, 
or $26 a year. 


ACTUAL CASES 


Let us take a few concrete cases of actual students in 
the university. (1) E. L. is a doctor of law. He served 
in the war for four years where he contracted tuberculosis 
and is now an invalid. As a lawyer’s assistant he earns 
$5.70 a month and has to support his aged father, the 
two living together in one small room. He has no pros- 
pect of earning his way in the law or of having a home. 
(2) H. H., a medical student, aged 26, has to provide for 
his mother and three sisters. Formerly they were well- 
to-do. They are now selling one piece of furniture after 
another. All four by doing tutoring, can earn only $4.30 
After four years in the army he was wounded 
in both legs and is partially disabled. (3) W. T. is a 
student of philosophy, living with his mother. They are 
selling their furniture and borrowing money to keep alive. 
Together they have but $5.70 a month. Even if he can 
enter the overcrowded profession of teaching he will start 
with an impossible burden of debt. (4) F. W., is a stu- 
dent of philosophy. His family lost all in the revolution. 
With his two 
sisters and father, the four are living in one room trying 


a month. 


He is now working as a tram-conductor. 
to eke out an existence. (5) P. is a doctor of philosophy ; 
he is now learning shoemaking to support himself. (6) A 
music student, who is trying to eke out an existence, is 
spending 60 cents a month for food, and 65 cents on her 
music. 

Many students in the technical college are working as 
laborers, mechanics, and wood-cutters to appease their 
hunger, but after four years of underfeeding the students 
have not enough strength for effective manual work. If 
they tutored it would require daily ten hours to earn a 
living, and competition is such that no one could obtain 
so much. Some are selling newspapers on the streets, 
getting one-fifteenth of a cent profit on each paper, and 
sometimes small tips. But it is demoralizing to stand for 
hours in the noisy streets and live upon tips. Imagine the 
despair of a student returning after four years of fighting 
to fall into such hopeless misery. After being supported 
by his family for twenty years, neither the student nor his 
family are now able to earn a livelihood. Even if they 
succeed in struggling through their college course under 
such conditions there is no profession or calling which 
offers much hope of success or support under present con- 
ditions in Austria. Some of the women students have 
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been driven to sell what was dearer than life itself in 
order to get their next meal. 


INCREASE OF CRIME 


The increase of crime is one of the terrible results of 
hunger. A student in the technical college seeing persons 
who had just come from the bank with money fell upon 
them and tried to kill them with a club. Thirty-five per- 
sons were imprisoned for murder in Vienna in the first 
three months of this year, mostly because of hunger. Crim- 
inal cases have multiplied twenty-fold. 

The State, which has lasted for a thousand years, has 
broken down. The Hapsburg monarchy, which furnished 
the keystone for the arch, has fallen, leaving only a wreck 
behind. The old Empire is now broken into seven com- 
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ponent parts. The Austrian Republic lies prostrate. Un- 
less she is permitted to unite with Germany it is difficult 
to see how Austria can regain her footing. In the mean- 
time people are dying of hunger. Such is the plight of 
Austria. 

None of these people voted for the war or wanted it. 
Some of them are students who fought for the Allies. 
All of them are human, and they are helpless. On the 
ship I met an American who had just received an appeal 
for the starving in the Central Empires. He said, “I am 
not a Christian and do not profess to be, but I seemed to 
hear a voice saying, ‘If thine enemy hunger feed him; 
and I drew out a check at once.” He did not profess 
to be a Christian but he was human. All of us are human 
and some of us profess to be Christian. 


Wanted—A Congregation! 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


SPRIGHTLY little tilt was staged, some weeks 
A ago, by The Christian Century. In one corner 


appeared an eminent Socialist, rapping out a vigor- 
ous indictment of a profession about ninety-six times older 
than his own; in the other, a half dozen volunteers who 
attempted the rescue of their vocation from the oblivion 


which thus threatened it. It was a jolly grapple, and a 
good time was had by all. As a member of the squad 
which constituted the Party of the Second Part, the 
writer expressed his belief that the pulpit is to be credited 
with some of civilization’s most valued achievements. And 
that he still confidently believes. Now that the racket with 
Mr. Spargo is over, and all our sleeves are rolled down 
again, let us admit, among ourselves, that many a pulpit 
might become more effective, its tenant more happy in his 
ministry, and its message more eagerly heard by larger 
numbers of people, if the psychology of this sacred office 
were studied with greater zeal. 


WHAT AILS THE PULPIT? 


Every denomination is learning, through its leaders, that 
the problem of recruiting its ministry is fast becoming 
acute. The obvious reason for this failure to entice a 
sufficient number of capable young men to espouse our 
profession, resides in the fact that there is too much rest- 
lessness in our ranks to warrant an ambitious youth in 
risking his future with an institution whose present em- 
ployes seem so discontented. If the youth is still uncon- 
vinced that this is the case, after reading in the secular 
press and the religious journals that ministers, in increas- 
ing numbers, are trading their pulpits for secretaryships 
in philanthropic organizations, he need only attend any 
one of the host of churches where the pulpit is dolefully 
lamenting the godlessness of this generation and its indif- 
ference to Christian duties. 

When the influence of the pulpit grows feeble, and its 


drawing-power enervated, what is the trouble? Whose 
fault is it? Is the generation so much to blame? Why 
should we not look this matter squarely in the face? Who 
are the dissatisfied preachers? Are they men who habit- 
ually face large congregations, on Sundays? No; they are 
men who have lost interest in their pulpits because they 
are unable to gain a satisfactory hearing. This is a very 
real problem; and if there is any way to solve it, let the 
remedy be brought forward without delay. 

No preacher can be expected to invest his finest energies 
in the preparation of his sermons unless he has an audi 
ence in his mind’s eye, while he works. If, on Tuesday 
morning, as he settles to his task of planning next Sunday 
morning’s discourse, he is able only to visualize a congre- 
gation of one hundred and fifty people scattered lone 
somely over an auditorium built to accommodate six hun- 
dred, that fact alone is sufficient to benumb his creative 
faculties and throttle whatever genius there is in him. 

If he knew, to a moral certainty, as he begins to lay 
out the blue-prints for that sermon, that he was to deliver 
it to a crowded church—to face a compact, alert, shoulder- 
to-shoulder congregation filling every available seat in the 
auditorium—he would attack his job with the fine enthr 
siasm of an artist engaged upon his magnum opus. What 
he needs to fire his genius is the consciousness of a strong 
demand for his message. He needs the lift, and drive, 
and tug of a crowd! His problem is simple enough 
Wanted—a congregation! 

Now, this suggestion is going to be riddled to frazzled 
tatters. I think that I can hear the clickety-clack-clack 
now, of vehement typewriters tapping out the good old 
warning to beware the seductive temptation to attrac 
crowds. We shall be reminded, yet again, that the 
worthy brother who pats his vanity because he has cor 
trived to pack his church by the bizarre announcement of 
some sensational theme, should indulge himself a sade 
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cloth-and-ashes hour of penitence in which he recalls that 
a large multitude of people can be collected by a pair of 
incompatible dogs in the street, or a clown with a monkey 
on a strap. 

Of course, this is very depressing, and quite enough to 
make any man thoroughly ashamed of himself who 
preaches, on Sundays, in a packed church. To ease his 
discomfort, however, he can remember that when the 
crowds that thronged about the Lord grew so congested 
that the people actually trampled upon one another, the 
speaker is not reported as having been ashamed. The tug 
that they made at his great heart was almost more than 
he could bear, as he viewed with compassion that multi- 
tude which reminded him, more than anything else, of 
sheep—a shepherdless sheep. 

Whoever is ambitious to follow in the footsteps of the 
Man of Galilee, should never speak contemptuously ot a 
crowd! Doubtless there are charlatans to whom a warn- 
ing might be beneficial. Undeniably there are quacks 
whose brief vogue has been worn unworthily. But—if a 
church, with a consistency justifying the upkeep of a 
public auditorium seating six hundred people, is unable 
to draw more than twenty-five per cent of that number 
to the major event of the week, there is something the 
matter; and the manager of the institution may well in- 
quire of himself whether it is in his power to remedy 
sheep—a shepherdless flock. 





PITILESS SELF-SEARCH 


Instead of planning a series of sad sermons on the 
decline of faith as exhibited by this generation, wherewith 
to increase the depression of the remnant that is still left 
to him, this perplexed brother could do no better thing 
than attempt a critical examination of his case, in the 
solitude of his own study. Let him take stock of his own 
He should ask himself whether he is entirely 
convinced that the public needs what he has to offer. If he 
is assured of that, let him ask himself if he really has it in 
him to hold and interest a crowd were he to contrive the 
means to find access to a crowd. If confident of that, he 
should investigate the possible or probable reasons tor his 
failure to achieve a satisfactory hearing. 

Perhaps the public does not know what it is missing, 
by its refusal to listen when he talks. Do not smile. This 
is not intended as an ironical slap at our discouraged 
friend. Many a potentially excellent-preacher is hacking 
away, Sunday by Sunday, at a heart-breaking task, who, 
with a little encouragement in the form of a large and 
alert audience, would surprise himself and his best friends 
by the sudden release of a volume of unsuspected pulpit 
power! In many cases, these latent geniuses lack a proper 
hearing simply because they are undeveloped. They are 
undeveloped because they are unknown. The problem, for 
them, would be fully solved if only they were able to sense 
the tug of that strong undertow which accompanies the 
tidal wave of magnetism flowing from a densely packed 
crowd. 

It is the purpose of this writing to suggest a tew of 
the processes by which a preacher, who really thinks he 


resources. 
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has a message, may win an audience of sufficient size to 
waken his slumbering genius. Stated with the utmost 
brevity, and in a phrase that will doubtless pull the very 
house down about our ears,—what this man’s pulpit needs 
is advertisement! The public must be let into the secret 
that here is a preacher who claims the right to attention. 


FIRST AT JERUSALEM 


A very good place to begin this campaign of giving 
his gospel message a longer reach, is among the faithful 
band that constitutes his present congregation. There is 
no reason why he should consider it a secret that his con- 
gregation is too small. Every member of it is quite as 
fully aware of that fact as he is himself. He need have 
uo hesitancy about confiding to these good people his 
ambition to increase their number. 

What dreadfully poor psychologists some preachers are! 
How often they either candidly declare, to their small con- 
gregations, that “it is to be greatly regretted so few are 
out, this morning,” or hint the equivalent of that whine 
Ly some veiled allusion to the innumerable absentees, to the 
tune of a deep-fetched sigh. This is very poor advertis- 
ing. The stranger who has put in an appearance for the 
first time, that day, surely has some justification for feeling 
that he was almost on the point of attaching himself to a 
lost cause. 

Let the minister leave off all his whimpering, and en- 
deavor to enlist the hopeful cooperation of his people in 
an attempt to secure a larger congregation. He will do 
well to take a solemn oath that never again will he commit 
the blunder of saying, on Sunday morning, “If you only 
knew how depressing it is for a little handful to gather 
in this vasty place, on Sunday evenings, you would come 
out and join us, surely!” Yes—after an alluring adver- 
tisement like that—yes—surely (not). Where, oh where 
is his knowledge of human psychology who stands in his 
pulpit and begs his congregation to be more faithful in 
church attendance? No; one doesn’t get them that way. 

Our harassed friend is about to enter upon a campaign 
to recruit a congregation. He decides upon a favorable 
date for the opening of his bombardment. This date should 
be three or four weeks off, to give him time to plan the 
event with care. It should be a Sunday when natural con- 
ditions are friendly. Probably not on the twenty-second 
day of August. 

For the same reason that one should begin at Jerusalem 
before invading all Judea and Samaria and the uttermost 
parts of the earth, it is better to launch this campafgn in 
a little group of a half dozen trusted men, around a lunch 
table. Let the whole matter be pushed out into the open. 
The preacher is tired of ambling along at his present gant. 
He knows he can preach if he can find enough people 
willing to listen. He counts upon this group to back him 
in his adventure. On October third, he is going to look 
for a crowd! They must help him to that crowd! 

Then—by personal letter, by personal call, by frequent 
conferences with selected groups of men and women, this 
minister should commit his sworn friends to the task of 
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bringing as many people with them to church, on Sunday 
morning, October third, as they can possibly influence. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL 


At this point, the minister is going to be tempted to spoil 
the whole scheme by listening to well-meaning counsellors 
who feel that if a spoonful is helpful, the entire bottle 
should be taken at a gulp. He is going to be advised by 
the Sunday School superintendent that since October third 
is to be such a big day, it would be well to put on a gen- 
eral rennaissance in that department also, on the specified 
date. The president of the Young People’s Society sees, 
in this scheme, a chance to ride through to a larger success 
in her department. All the auxiliary societies will want to 
use the campaign for a truck to haul their affairs into 
more prominence 
“No?” 

Here looms up another example of the wretched psychol- 
ogy that is practiced by churches. Consider the show- 
Is it full, 
to the very eaves, with hats, caps, boots, shoes, furnishing 
goods, gowns, perambulators, parasols, and wash-tubs? It 
Is not. 


To each and all, the minister will say 


And again, “No! Not by a‘jugful!” 


window at the best shop in town, and be wise. 


The display is concentrated upon one, or two, or 
three concepts—and these concepts are very closely allied. 
The window-dresser knows something about psychology 


It is his business to study people’s mental attitudes. 

The minister has decided that he is going to have a 
crowded church on the morning of October third. Not 
the evening, but the morning. He must not wreck his 
scheme by permitting any other motive to get mixed into 
this process. The Sunday School superintendent is to be 
given to understand that his only relation to this campaign 
is to get behind it and boost 
must keep out of the traffic. 
itself here. 


The Young People’s Society 
No other fact dare obtrude 
The minister is going to have a crowd on the 
morning of Sunday, October third—and that’s all there is 
to it! Let us assume that 
the active membership of the congregation is lined up, now, 
and willing to do its honest best to make a success of thts 
adventure. What next? 


No other causes need apply 


THE PROSPECTIVE LIST 


Of course, this minister has a drawer in his card-index 
marked “Prospectives.”” In his pocket, he carries a mem- 
orandum book built purposely for the entry of names of 
“prospectives.”” These he transfers, with all the data con- 
cerning them, to individual index cards, for future use. 
How does he secure these names? Oh—that is a long 
Mrs. Jones brings her neighbor, Mrs. Smith, to the 
church supper. Duly introduced, the minister ascertains 
that Mrs. Smith is not attached to any church. Therefore, 
she belongs to his list of “prospectives.” Whatever other 
information the good lady has vouchsafed concerning her- 
self goes on the card topped with her name and address. 
He sits next to Robinson at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, and learns that Robinson is a wandering sheep. 
He does not instantly attempt to shoulder Robinson, and 
bring him rejoicing into the fold, but he enters his name 


in the “prospective” list, and decides that he will see more 


story. 
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of Robinson. Any gifted imagination will be able to se 
untold possibilities in this scheme. 

Our minister consults his drawer labeled “prospectives,” 
There may be as many as fifty names recorded here. It js 
not infrequent for a preacher to have a “live” list of “pros. 
pectives” running into the hundreds. He should get to 
these people with his announcement about the big doing 
on the morning of October third—by note, by telephone 
by visit. Really, if Robinson isn’t willing to do this slight 
favor for his friend, by coming to church that day, accom. 
panied by his friend Brown, he ought to be read out of 
the party. He will do it if he is asked. 


BUT THE SERMON 


All this time, while the minister is planning to gain 
access to a crowd, on this strategic October third, he must 
never lose consciousness of the fact that he must make 
the most of that wonderful opportunity, when it arrives 
If he is a very, very poor psychologist, he will decide to 
say, in his introduction, “It gives us a thrill of joy to see 
such a large congregation with us today. Customarily, this 
is a lonely place, on Sunday. You might have been sur- 
prised at the echoes which caromed back and forth from 
these hallowed walls, only last Lord’s Day,” ete. 

Such a method of greeting his great opportumity would 
be very like the psychology practiced by the shop which 
announced, in its show-window, on a large placard placed 
beside the display of a modish gown: 


This is the only thing in the 
store that is worth looking at 
We have put it out front to bait 
you inside; but, in solemn truth, 
the rest of our stuff is awful. 

No mention need be made by the minister in his sermon 
that this is a red-letter day in his church. There is no rea 
son why he should waste his time saying it, especially 
since it would be such a stupid remark to make—if he 
wishes to retain that crowd and draw a larger one. N 
he must plan his sermon as if accustomed, every Sunday 
to a throng that elbowed and pushed and jostled to get i 
side the front lobby. 

Again—let him not commit the indiscretion of scolding 
his crowd for failure to attend church services regularly 
These people may possibly be induced to return, another 
They are no 
going to be attracted by abuse, either explicit or implied 

That sermon ought, somehow and somewhere, to toud 
human life with hope, cheer, faith, optimism, and engender 
a longing to hear more of this gospel. It should be replete 
with incident. A whimsical phrase—even if smile-provok 
ing—need not be tossed out of the sermon, if it demand 
admission. It’s a very sick and sour gospel that will n0 
permit the disciples to smile, now and again. 

Day and night, that sermon is being built in our minis 
ter’s mind and heart. Every time he throws some fres 
fuel on the fire of his campaign for a congregation, be 
hurries back to his study to work on that wonderful se 
mon. Early morning finds him gazing, unseeingly, out # 
his eastern window—his pulse pounding in his temple- 
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his finger-nails biting deeply into his palms—as he con- 
teuplates the message that has taken full possession of his 
oul. That message is going to be worthy of his office 
and his opportunity! As he considers it, he wonders how 
he could have won the consent of his own mind to preach 
so dully, so listlessly, so dispassionately, upon such themes. 


SECOND ONLY TO BLOOD 


Our friend must be equally on guard, now, that he does 
not become so infatuated with the preparation of his ser- 
mon that he neglects the other important features of his 
campaign for a crowd. Much remains to be done. So 
jar, he has lined up his active congregation. He has won 
the support of his “prospectives” for this particular Sun- 
day morning’s service. And he has a sermon under con- 
struction. This is only part of the process. The general 
public must be given to understand that there is an at- 
traction in the gospel he preaches. How does one reach 
the public? 

Next to human blood, ink is the most redemptive chem- 
ical in the world. Let the preacher keep this in mind. 
More Americans form their opinions from the public press 
than by any other process. The minister who draws him- 
self up, haughtily, muttering his distaste of what he dubs 
“newspaper notoriety,” has boxed himself in from active 
contact with the people at the one place of all places where 
he is sure of access to them. 

The editor of the daily newspaper—(At this point, the 
editor of this paper is reaching for the ax. He says that 
no one man is to be permitted to monopolize all of the 
talk. Not if he can help it.) 

It still remains for us to discuss the further processes 
by which our anxious friend, the minister-without-a-con- 
gregation, is to recruit a crowd, and preach to it with a 
new kind of fervor, and thrill it to its finger-tips, and 
touch it with the contagion of his faith until it wants to 
come back—again—and again—provided he really has 
a message to deliver ! 

No amount of campaigning, calling, writing, advertis- 
ing, is going to result in a permanent gain, unless he is 
able to deliver a message touched with the breath of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This is no wild dream that we are talking about. The 
best proof that this thing can be done, is the fact that it 
has been done. Not always is it attended with the same 
degree of success: sometimes a hundred-fold, sometimes 
sixty, sometimes thirty. Most discouraged preachers will 
probably feel that if they could only multiply what they 


have, at present, by so little as thirty, it would be good 
business. 


Humanity’s Ideal 


Keligion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
bitching on Jesus as the ideal representative and guide of 
humanity ; nor, even now, would it be easy even for an 
unbeliever to find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so to 
live that the Christ would approve our life. 

Joun Stuart Mit. 
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Three Anglican Assemblies 


London, July 18, 1920. 
HREE great assemblies now or recently in session in 
i London—the National Assembly, the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and the Anglo-Catholic Congress—reveal the 
strength, the wide reach, and the potentialities of the Es- 


tablished Church of England. 
woven our national 


That church is closely inter- 
life, individual and collective. It 
contacts the vast majority of English citizens, including many 
Nonconformists, at one or all of the three crises of life— 
birth, marriage, death. 
their religious 


with 


All serious-minded people, whatever 
beliefs or ecclesiastical affiliations, regard it 
with more or less reverence, whilst multitudes cherish for it 
infinite tenderness and sacrificial devotion. A generation or 
two ago dissenters came nearer disestablishing the Church 
of England than they have ever been since or are likely to 
be again. Few representative Free churchmen would take 
part in a disestablishment crusade today—unless it were part 
of a movement towards general reunion. When the church 
is disestablished it will be from the inside, rather than as the 
result of external assault. Hence the Church of England 
in many respects has today, as indeed it has always had, 
greater opportunities and possibility than any of the Free 
churches, and many fine spirits within its fold are eager to 
seize the one and realize the other. Discussing the present 
outlook, the “Church Family Newspaper” believes “we have 
entered upon a period which may well prove to be the most 
glorious and the most fruitful in the long history of the 
Church of England. Parties and sections within the church 
are slowly but surely losing their power and influence. Think- 
ing men and women are realizing as never before that they 
are members of the great catholic church of Christ. Church- 
men and churchwomen today are facing the crucial facts and 
problems of the Christian church, not as evangelicals or cath- 
olics, but as living members of the body of Christ. 
Common-sense men and women are tired of the unprofitable 
and numbing warfare over non-essentials.” 


The National 
Assembly 


As a result of the “Enabling Act,” a new representative 
authority within the Church of England has been created 
and held its first session. The aim, in brief, is: More au- 
tonomy without disestablishment. The National Assembly 
should tend to democratise the church and increase its elas- 
ticity and efficiency; some think it will pave the way for 
disestablishment. The Assembly consists of three Houses— 
the House of Bishops, the House of Clergy, and the House 
of Laity, which may meet jointly or separately. The mem- 
bership at the opening session was, respectively, 38, 251, and 
357. The House of Laity, which included about 40 women, 
among them the wives of several bishops and Miss Maude 
Royden, consists of representatives of the laity elected every 
five years. The first body of qualified electors is the Paro- 
chial Church Meeting, which consists of lay men and women 
who are eighteen years of age and upwards, resident in a 
parish, who are baptized and declare themselves members of 
the Church of England and that they do not belong to any 
religious body which is not in communion with the Church 
of England, and have signed a declaration to that effect. The 
election proceeds through the Parochial Church Council, the 
Ruridecanal Conference, and the Diocesan Conference, one 
member of the House of Laity being elected for every com- 
plete 100,000 of the population in each diocese, and one for 
an incomplete 100,000. The National Assembly can initiate 
and propose reforms affecting the Church of England, and 
when Parliamentary sanction is needed it will be sought 
through a new Parliamentary Ecclesiastical Committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen members of the House of Lords and fifteen 
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members of the House of Commons, which will submit the 
National Assembly’s measure to Parliament. Thus the Im- 
perial Legislature retains the power of veto while being re- 
lieved of the discussion of details and purely domestic mat- 
ters. The Archbishop of ‘Canterbury in opening the pro- 
ceedings remarked that it was a great hour in the history 
of the church, and in closing the first group of sessions said 
the gathering had been full of hope and offered a good omen 
for its future work. One of the questions discussed was the 
finances of the church. Lord Selborne declared that the 
present state of almsgiving for the clergy was a scandal 
and a disgrace. If every communicant put aside a penny a 
day the income of the Central Fund would be over £5,000,000. 
A layman stated that the church was the largest landowner 
in the country, and advised the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers to sell out, because as landlords they were “too good,” 
the incomes of the poor clergy suffering in consequence. 


The Lambeth 
Conference. 

The largest gathering of bishops that has ever met on Eng- 
lish soil is now in session at Lambeth Palace, the Confer- 
ence having grown from 76 members in 1868 to 276 in 1920. 
These decennial gatherings are not summoned for the pur- 
pose of giving authoritative directions to members of the 
Anglican Church, but rather for special conference and mu- 
tual counsel, on the personal invitation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. “We are gathered from the whole round 
world at an hour which must for ever stand by itself in human 
history, an hour of storm and unrest, an hour of proud be- 
reavement and of deliberate hope,” declared the Archbishop 
at the opening service in Canterbury Cathedral, on July 3. 
He went on to remark that the dominant thought in Chris- 
tendom today is that of larger unity—unity in essential na- 
ture and purpose, underlying and controlling diversity of op- 
eration; and to promote the unity of the faith and the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God was their foremost task. The same 
note was struck the next morning by the Dean of West- 
minster in the Abbey, where at that moment the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes were floating side by side 
in celebration of Independence Day. He pleaded for Chris- 
tian intercommunion, and urged members of all churches to 
persevere for reunion and never to acquiesce in disunion. 
Another urgent question was that of the place of women 
He advocated the utilization of the spiritual 
force they represented—“Let not the church break away 
from this offering of great enthusiasm or find itself unable 
to adapt old machinery to new uses.” Churchwomen held 
a demonstration, with procession headed by Miss Royden 
(in black silk cassock), and sent a message to Lambeth, 
saying that they wanted the church to become the church 
of the people and urging that sex should be no disquali- 
fication to admission to any of its lay ministries. These sub- 
jects and also international and inter-racial relations in East 
and West, industrial perplexities, psychical experiences and 
developments, and marital and moral problems, domestic and 
civic, have been or will be discussed; but as the proceedings 
are private we have at present no authoritative information 
as to proposals or decisions. 


in the church. 


Anglo-Catholic 
Congress 


Sectional and exclusive, the first Anglo-Catholic Congress, 
held in London on the eve of the Lambeth Conference, re- 
vealed the strength, the determination and the audacity of 
the extreme high church movement. With a membership of 
12,000, the Congress held high mass in several London 
churches, notably St. Albans where 1,200 clergymen were 
present, and meetings in the Albert Hall, our largest audi- 


torium. The services were preceded by a street-procession 
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of clergy, in cassocks, surplices, and birettas, and bishops 
in copes and mitres, accompanied by silver crucifix, priest. 
thurifers swinging censers and priest-acolytes bearing cap. 
dles. One protest took the form of a telegram from Mr, 
Kensit to the Congress: “Will you explain how you cap 
reconcile it with your conscience to take part in high mags 
whilst Article 31, declaring masses to be blasphemous {. 
bles and dangerous deceits, remains part of your contract 
with the national church?” Not more than two or three 
English bishops took part in the proceedings. A _ remark. 
able scene was witnessed in the Albert Hall when the Bishop 
of Zanzibar pleaded for 50,000 pounds sterling for foreign 
Men gave their gold watches and chains, women 
handed in their jewelry (bracelets, rings, brooches, necklaces, 
etc.), and cheques were written on the spot. Protestants 
naturally look askance at the Anglo-Catholic movement, 
“But,” remarks the “British Weekly,” ‘every evidence of 
faith and devotion is a matter for joy to all Christians.” 


missions. 


Dr. Guttery’s Condition 
Not Improved 

The improvement in the health of Dr. A. T. Guttery, the 
popular Primitive Methodist and ex-president of the Na- 
tional Free Church Council, reported in The ‘Christian Cen- 
tury of June 3, has, unhappily, not been maintained. Another 
operation beoame necessary last Sunday, July 11. Dr. Gut- 
tery has lost his voice, and will, it is feared, be unable to 
speak again in public. 

ALBERT DAWSON. 


The Interchurch Steel 
Findings 


“Findings” of the commission appointed by the Interchurch 
World Movement to investigate the Steel industry in rela- 
tion to the strike and the conditions out of which strikes may 
come. The complete report will be published in book form. 
It is hoped also that provision can be made to circulate a 


I PRESENT in this issue of The Christian Ceutury the 


“brief” or pamphlet statement for general use. Next week I 
will put some meat on these “dry bones” by way of a delin- 
eation of certain conditions that substantiate these “Findings.” 


FINDINGS 

The Fundamental grievances were found to be those of: 
(a) Hours. (b) The boss system. (c) No right to organize 
or to representation. 

The remedies desired were: (a) Shorter day and week with 
a living wage. (b) Representation and conference, with aa 
end to the “boss system”. (c) Right to unionize and a sub 
stitution of industrial democracy for industrial autocracy. 

These grievances were of long standing, but had found no 
expression because: (a) They were limited largely to foreign- 
ers of many races and languages without tradition, education 
or leadership to organize. (b) Race prejudice effectually kept 
the more skilled, more intelligent and better paid America® 
working men from taking up their cause. (c) Labor unions 
had been accustomed to looking upon the foreigner as 4% 
actual or a potential strike breaker. (d) The steel companies 
had most effectually deterred men from joining organizations. 

These long-standing grievances were brought to expression 
by: (a) The part these working men played in the war and 
the treatment accorded them for the sake of war production 
gave them a new sense of worth and independence. (b) The 
fight for democracy and news of a new working men’s free- 
dom in their native lands together with a growing sense of 
real Americanism, brought a spirit of democracy to theit 
ranks. (c) The decision of the American Federation of Labot 
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to organize them and its actual work of organizing them into 
Crafts Unions. 

We found (a) That the strike was regularly conducted in 
orthodox fashion by the A. F. of L. rules and principles. 
(b) That while radicals sympathized with the strikers, as was 
natural, they were effectually debarred by the strike leaders 
and that far from having influence in it, they actually de- 
nounced and opposed those who conducted it. 

We find the grievances to have been real: (a) The average 
week of 68.7 hours, the twelve hour day, whether on a straight 
twelve hour shift or on a broken division of 11-13 or 10-14 
hours, and the unbroken twenty-four hour work period at the 
turn of a shift are all inhuman, (b) It is entirely practicable 
to put all processes requiring continuous operation on a 
straight eight-hour basis. These processes require the services 
of only a fraction of the workers. (c) The “boss system” is 
bad, the organization is military and the control autocratic. 
The company’s claim of the right to join unions and to con- 
ference is theoretical; neither are allowed in practice. 

The strike was defeated by: (a) The effective mobilization 
of public opinion through the charge of radicalism, bolshe- 
yism and the closed shop; none of which were justified by the 
facts. (b) The sympathy of the press giving biased and color- 
ed news with the silence of both press and pulpit on the actual 
question of justice involved. (c) Calling of the coal strike and 
threat of the railroad strike and the consequent public fear of 
a general labor war. (d) The prevailing prejudice in the Steel 
towns and in the general public mind and among English- 
speaking workingmen against the foreigners who constituted 
the overwhelming number of the strikers. (e) The weak sup- 
port given the strike by the twenty-four affiliated Crafts Unions 
through which it was organized. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The adoption of the eight hour shift on all continuous 
processes. 

Limiting of the day to not more than ten on duty, with 
not more than a six day and fifty-four hour week with a min- 
imum comfort wage. 

Recognition of right to join regular Craft Unions, of con- 
ference through shop committees or union representatives, and 
of collective bargaining. 

A vast extension of house building—by the communities 
where possible; by the steel companies where community 
building is inadequate or impossible. 

That organized labor: (a) Scrupulously avoid all advocates 
of violence. (b) Accept all possible proffers of publicity and 
conciliation. (c) Repudiate doctrines of under-production as 
ameans of self help. (d) Declare against the closed shop by 
either the employer or the union. (e) Promote Americaniza- 
tion in all possible ways. (f) Guarantee in some way the 
scrupulous keeping of contracts. (g) Prepare more adequate 
technical information for the public in regard to all conditions 
bearing upon the calling and the conduct of a strike. 

The President’s Industrial Conferences plan for standing 
tribunals of conciliation and publicity should be given a fair 
trial. We believe that the most effective step to be taken for 
the obtaining of justice in a strike situation is through pub- 
licity, conciliation and a voluntary system of arbitration. 

That minimum wage laws be passed providing for an Amer- 
kan standard of living through the labor of the natural bread- 
winner permitting the mother to keep the home and the chil- 
dren to obtain a high school education. 

That the eight-hour-day be accepted by both labor and 
capital as the goal for the working day and that government 
Provide by law against working days that bring over-fatigue 
and deprive the individual, his home and his community of that 
minimum of time which gives him an opportunity to discharge 
all his obligations as a social being in a democratic society. 

We recommend to the press that it free itself of the all too 
well founded charge of bias towards capital as against labor 
and redeem its power as a promoter of truth and formulator 


of public opinion by searching out all the facts in regard to 
industrial questions and publishing them without fear or favor. 

We plead with the pulpit that it be diligent to discharge its 
legitimate prophetic role as an advocate of justice, righteous- 
ness and humanity in all such conflicts of human interest as 
those involved in industrial strife. 

We condemn unsparingly those authorities who suspended 
the right of free speech and peaceful assemblage during the 
steel strike. Atva W. TAYLor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Answering Rabbi Wolf 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with an interest that compelled a care- 
ful re-reading the article in the “Century” of July 15th by 
Rabbi Horace J. Wolf of Rochester, entitled “A Rabbi’s Bewil- 
derment.” As one who has himself faced the problem of har- 
monizing war with the teachings of Jesus, I am able to appre- 
ciate something of his confusion of mind as he compares the 
teachings of the Christ with the utterances of some of his 
twentieth century followers. 

Before attacking the real problem let us clear away some 
of the extraneous matter which beclouds it. First, as to the 
Rabbi himself. As a Jew, he has never read the Scriptures 
with the eye of faith, To him each word which fell from 
the lips of Jesus must be accepted by his followers with a leg- 
alistic literality. There is no such thing as interpreting the 
meaning of the word by the context or in harmony with the 
spirit of its general teachings. Every word is arbitrarily 
literalized. “If any man cometh unto me and hateth not 
his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea and his own life also he cannot be my 
disciple” must be taken exactly for what it literally says, 
giving each word full value and significance, notwithstand- 
ing that Jesus’ favorite method of teaching was by the use 
of parables. 

Secondly, let us frankly admit that thousands of men and 
women who in 1914 were ordinarily good Christians be- 
came, with the entry of the United States into the conflict, 
utterly war-mad. Many preachers lost all restraint in their 
condemnation of atrocities that everywhere bellowed at us 
from the printed page. A people are easily stampeded into 
war when every agency with which they are most familiar 
conspires to that end. One recalls even now how often 


such phrases as “The war to end war,” “Making the world 
safe for democracy” were on every lip. When the press and 
the platform are both swept off their feet by the tides of 
patriotic enthusiasm it is perhaps too much to expect that 
the pulpit will altogether keep its balance. Under such na- 
ional stress many preachers of the gospel of love became 
exponents of a gospel of hate, going beyond the Old Testa- 
ment worthies in denunciation of the national enemy and 
in inciting our own men to blood 

But above and beyond all these considerations, is there not 
a direct answer to the question which Rabbi Wolf has raised? 
Did Jesus lay down a universal principle condemning all 
war, regardless of the cause for which it is waged? Are 
Christians obligated under all circumstances to practice the 
doctrine of non-resistance, even to the point of sitting su- 
pinely by while the innocent are being done to death by 
the guilty, little children ruthlessly murdered and women rav- 
ished? If so, then goodby to all the progress which civi- 
lization has made. Under such an ideal of righteousness the 
Declaration of Independence was a sin. Our Colonial pa- 
triots ought to have meekly submitted to the Stamp Act and 
every other aggression instead of resisting. The Negro 
should have been left in his bondage till his masters were 
ready voluntarily to free him, The United States should not 
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have interfered with Weyler’s butchery in Cuba, nor have 
raised a hand to prevent the European monarchies from re- 
conquering their South American colonies. To go further 
back, the French Revolution, being a display of force, was 
an iniquitous thing and Luther did wrong in opposing the 
forces of Rome. But why prolong the list? To portray 
Jesus as the teacher of an unqualified doctrine of non-re- 
sistance is to make his followers the passive victims of every 
unrighteous aggressor in the world. 

Jesus viewed his kingdom and its subjects in the ultimate. 
His teachings are all given with the ultimate goal of human 
progress in view. In one place he says, “Be ye perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” No 
he is demanding immediate perfection 
That were to make us equal with God. 


one dreams that 
from you and me. 
But as the teacher 
puts the “copy” at the top of the page in round perfect let- 
ters and says, “There, make it like that,” knowing that the 
child will bring to her a scrawly page with ink blots here 
and there, so Jesus says, “Be ye perfect,” knowing very well 
that our best will be far short of the copy. But as 
the teacher knows that out of the and blots of the 
copy-book will come a bold clear hand, so God knows that 
out of the efforts of his children to approximate the divine 
copy there will some day evolve a 


divine 


scrawls 


civilization in which such 
anomalies as hatred and war are impossible. When he 
“Do that hate you,” 
he ts setting the divine copy which we are to strive to re 
produce. He that 
the world, which like the untrained muscles in the arm, con 
spire to blur and blot our work. He 


Says, 


“Love your enemies,” good to them 


knows there are umnregenerate forces in 


himself found it 
essary to make a whip of cords and scourge such out of the 
temple. 
He also 


nec- 
He said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
that 
rupted peace until all men become men of good 


complete and uninter- 
will, St. 
Paul seems to have had no trouble in catching the meaning 
of Christ's Roman 
“If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with 
that 
an impossibility 


knows there cannot be 


words when he wrote to the Christians, 


all men.” He recognized with some men and under 


some conditions peace is 


Jesus’ doctrine of peace is the ultimate goal of humanity 


Because we live in a world where some men do not want 


“interim-ethik” 
fave to the 


peace we are compelled to practise an 
thing like that Moses 


livorce because of the 


some- 
which Jews in regard to 


hardness of their hearts. So long 


is there exists the doctrine that might makes right, so long 
vill Christians be compelled to uphold the doctrine that right 
makes 
will 
ind human, so long will we fall short of the command “Be 


But 


might. As lone as thieves remain with us prisons 


remain an unhappy necessity. So long as we are weak 


perfect.” our failure to attain perfection does not 


On the other hand, by 
continually trying we grow in approximating the divine model, 


in the least invalidate the command. 


ind can hope for final perfection. 


But let one thing be understood. However completely the 
swept off their 
Christ 


spite of the 


followers of Christ may have been feet by 


that 
church, 


made 
and 


the tides of war, it the church of 


The 
when the whok 


was not 


the war. war was made in 
world was divided into two camps there was 
but to 


most 


nothing for her to do cause of the one 
represented the 


was not 


espouse the 


which to her mind nearly ideals for 
consulted in the mak- 
ing of war neither was she consulted in the making of peace 
If the war was iniquitous and the peace vengeful, it was so 
without th: of the church. 


nothing to 


which she stands As she 


sanction The followers of Christ 


have for their stand between 

antagonists in a conflict. And as between the 

ideals, let’s leave it to the Rabbi himself to decide 

which is most nearly in harmony with the spirit of Jesus of 

Nazareth. JAMES A. CRAIN. 
Norfolk, Va. 


answer for except 


two world 


two 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The League of Sins* 


AD anyone told David some years before that the day 
H would come when he would be guilty of both adultery 

and murder—two hideous sins—he would have laughe 
the prophet to scorn. Of all men of his day he seemed th 
most brave and chivalrous, the most frank and devout. Surely 
other men might sin in such gross ways, but it would neve 
come near him. There must be some way to account fo, 
this sad fall. The early part of David’s life had been simple in 
the extreme. Out in the meadows he had watched his sheep 
protecting them from wild animals, communing with God and 
nature, singing in tune with his sweet harp. The second period 
of his life had been arduous and venturesome—war, conquest, 
Lean as a tiger, hungry with ambition, every energy conse. 
crated, he was safe. Then came a third period—a time of re. 
and luxury. Instead of the battle field and tent, 
surrounded by hardy men, was the soft moonlight over the 
scented plants upon the roof of his palace. Dancing girl 
sang for him. Fawning courtiers flattered him. Trains of 
servants brought in foodstuffs. In that hour his soul degen- 
erated. It is an old, old story and proves again that the 
come in middle life and after. The 
middle span bears the heaviest load and strain. 


laxation 


heaviest temptations 


But this cannot adequately account for his sins. We must 
probe deeper if we are to find the hidden causes. An X-ray of 
his soul would have revealed the fact that for years evi 
thoughts had been royally entertained in his brain. Long age 
he had dreamed these evil dreams, long ago he had vowed 
that no man should come between him and the object of his 
meant death to the man who dared to balk his 
How else can you account for his fall? Men do not 
tumble off the battlements of heaven and fall like 
Lucifer never to rise again. No, slowly the desire develops 
gradually the consent is gained; by degrees the grip upon 
convictions loosens; month after month the fiber of the soul 
rots antil at last it is possible to do the thing that once 
seemed impossible. For years he had been getting his ows 
way; every battle had been won by his men. Vast territories 
with their tributes had been added to the royal domains. 
ambition had gratified. Ambition, given free 
satisfied. Who would stop him 
He believed in his star, like Napoleon. He trusted his 
“demon,” like Socrates. He became a law unto himself, like 
the Kaiser. 


quest. It 
wishes. 
suddenly 


Every been 


rein, had been uniformly 


now ? 


But murder! That is such a base, crude, horrible crime. 
Fit only for bungling fools—how can he come to that? Al 
the sins seem to be combined. One plays into the hands 0! 
the other. Laziness, theft, lying, intemperance, lust, murdet— 
all seem to belong to this union. One helps the other. I! 
one spider catches a victim, he carries him back in the we) 
for all to devour. For years lust had been growing in David's 
More and more vivid were the pictures with which he 
beguiled his easy hours of luxury. Then came the crisis an¢ 
he fell. Uriah stood in the way. Bribery would not reach him 
Uriah was one of those old-fashioned men who just loved 
his own wife and insisted upon being patriotic. The only way 
to get rid of such a man is to kill him. David sees to that 
He takes Bathsheba harem. Then hell broke 
loose. Corruption entered his own family. A sister is owt 
raged by her brother; for that, another brother kills him 
Absalom, disgusted with his father, plots for the throne. The 
general, Joab, makes short work of him. The first child o! 
Bathsheba and David dies. The king flees from his capital 
His sin has found him out. JOHN R, Ewes. 


heart 


into his own 


*Lesson for August 15, “The Sins and Sorrows of David.” 
2 Sam. 12:9, 10; 18:1-15: 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Are Opposed to 
Sunday Sports 

The question of Sunday amateur sports 
continues to agitate the minds of the 
Congregationalists in Massachusetts. 
Ever since the discussion was started 
last winter, the matter has continued to 
jisturb the conscience of the latter day 
successors of the Pilgrims. Some are 
rankly in favor of such sports at hours 
that will not interfere with worship. Re- 
ently the Worcester Central Association 
passed a resolution introduced by Rev. 
W. W. Jordan of Clinton. This resolu- 
tion declared Sunday sports to be con- 
trary to the clearly expressed divine will 
and law. After parliamentary tangles, 
the resolution passed 42 to 27. The 
‘ongregationalist, the official journal of 
the denomination, questions whether the 
ote was representative “since as is us- 
ally the case in such meetings, the 
more elderly and conservative element 
ff the churches attend.” 


Spectacular Occasion in 
Scottish Cathedral 

Scottish Presbyterianism has no more 
formal occasion than when the King and 
Queen attend divine worship in St. Giles 
athedral. This year the journey was 
made in a motor car from Holyrood Pal- 
ce. The King was received by Dr. Wal- 
ace Williamson, minister of the cathe- 
iral, and one of His Majesty’s chaplains. 
Dr. Thomas Martin was present as well 
s several of the ex-moderators, and also 
i number of the ex-moderators of the 
United Free Church. Dr. Williamson 
preached from the text “The Lord be 


with us as he was with our fathers.” 


English Preachers Go 
to Scotland 

It is now quite a common thing for 
ell-known English preachers to be in- 
ited to Glasgow during the summer 
time to fill the leading Presbyterian pul- 
pits. During this summer such well- 
nown preachers as Dr. J. D. Jones, Rev. 
Thomas Yates, and Dr. F. B. Meyer 
vill occupy pulpits in Glasgow. 


Anglican Bishop Feels the 
Need of Union 

The competition of struggling sects in 
anada has gotten on the nerves of the 
Bishop of Ontario who expresses him- 
elf in a recent issue of the Hibbert Jour- 
al on this point very forcibly. He ad- 
its that no single communion—not even 
s own—can cover the enormous ex- 
panse of territory in that country. He 
says: “Whereas the three men, each sta- 
tioned at one point, could produce ten 
times the effect, ceteris paribus, on the 
‘piritual life of the community. . . . 
Ve are engaged in endeavoring, in the 
tace of great difficulties, to build up a 
ation on the only sure and lasting basis 
—that of righteousness. And the feeling 
8 shared by most religious leaders of 
all the communions in Canada that, while 


by a strong, united effort we might grap- 
ple with the task with some hope of suc- 
cess, it appears to be almost beyond our 
powers in our present divided condition. 
So strongly is this felt that a united body 
is even now in process of formation, 
consisting of the Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian and Congregational churches.” 


Presbyterians Plan for Vigorous 
Celebration of Labor Sunday 

Labor Sunday falls this year on Sep- 
tember 5. For a number of years this 
day has been observed in the ecclesias- 
tical calendar. The Presbyterian secre- 
tary, Dr. John McDowell, is sending to 
all the Presbyterian pastors of the coun- 
try a leaflet which will provide the min- 
isters with material for the Labor day 
sermons. The wide-spread labor unrest 
and the reconstruction problems make 
the day one of unusual importance 


Chicago Methodists Have 
a Woman Preacher 


The recent quadrennial conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, held at 
Des ‘Moines, authorized the ordination 
of women as local preachers and the 
authority of this conference has been 
given to the ordination of Miss Ruth 
Grimes. She is a ‘Chicago pastor’s daugh- 
ter and has had charge of the Blue Is- 
land mission of the denomination. With 
her A.B. degree from the University of 
Chicago she will soon receive her B.D. 
degree from the Divinity School of the 
same institution. The Methodists pro- 
pose to invest ten thousand dollars in a 
community house for the Blue Island 
mission at an early date. The mission 
lies in the midst of a very important 


industrial disti:ct of the city. 


Missionaries Captured 
by the Turks 

Two missionaries of the American 
Board, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Nelson, are 
reported missing from Tarsus in Cilicia 
and are believed to be in the hands of 
the Turks. They had been taking a 
short vacation and ventured outside the 
French lines where the brigands were 
able to capture them. The French army 
is holding twenty Turkish prisoners as 
hostages for the missionaries and it is 
hoped that they may soon be returned 
safely to the French army. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson went to the foreign field in 
1919. They are natives of Illinois. 


Three Issues Stated 
by Archbishop 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in re- 
ceiving the visiting bishops who are at- 
tending the Lambeth Conference at the 
Canterbury Cathedral, stated what he 
regarded as the outstanding problems of 
the religious world at this time. Among 
other problems he raised the question 
whether creeds were an anachronism in 
the light of contemporary thought. He 
expressed his own belief thatthey were 
not an anachronism. Bishop Ryle stated 


that the two outstanding problems of the 
conference were the unity of Christian 
forces and the problem of woman's rela- 
tion to the church. He traced particu- 
larly the revolution that has come in 
woman’s status in the world and asserted 
that the church must take cognizance of 
these new facts. 


Labor Church Is Formed 
in Canada 

Winnipeg has long been the center of 
pronounced labor disturbance and the 
most recent development is a Labor 
church. Rev. William Ivens, a deposed 
Methodist minister, is the leader of the 
movement. He was a pacifist during the 
war. There are 1,200 members of the 
new church in Winnipeg alone, and these 
are organized into ten branches with 
Sunday schools and auxiliary activities. 
The Sunday school lesson is studied from 
the standpoint of economic, social and 
sex-hygiene interests. It is believed by 
certain observers of public affairs in Can- 
ada that the new church will come to 
have considerable vogue in the north- 
west country. 


Plan to Conserve 
Interchurch Objectives 

While it is by certain that 
the name Interchurch will be continued, 
there are certain interests that seem to 
demand that a few of the activities of the 
former project be continued. The prin 
cipal executives have al] resigned and the 
money available for the coming year is 
only $75,000, yet it is proposed so to 
use this as to save the best results of 
the surveys and make them operative in 
the different denominations. The World 
Outlook, the magazine of the denomina- 
tion, was originally a Methodist publica 
tion and it is being turned back to the 
Methodist Foreign Board. Magazines are 
very expensive luxuries with the cost 
of paper soaring continually. 


no tmeans 


New Assistant Editor on 
Methodist Paper 

The Northwestern Christian Advocace 
of Chicago, a Methodist newspaper, has 
called from the pastorate Dr. C. H. Mc- 
Crea as assistant editor on the paper. 
The new writer was born in Ireland and 
is a graduate of Hamline University and 
of Drew Theologica! Seminary. He has 
a master’s degree in philosophy from 
New York University. At a recent com- 
mencement of Hamline University he 
was given the degree of Doctor of Di 
vinity. 


Church of God Puts on 
Worldly Apparel 

The “Church of God” has always 
marked its separation from the world 
by apparel waich was considered appro- 
priate to the calling of saints. The an- 
nual meeting of the denomination is held 
at Anderson, Indiana, and observers 
have noted that at the meetings in recent 
years there has been an increasiing ten 
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dency to adopt the wearing apparel of 
worldings. The men are beginning to 
wear neckties and the women are now 
wearing hats and gowns. This but sym- 
bolizes what is g»ing on in all denomi- 
nations, for in essentials and in non- 
cirentials there is a giowing tendency 
to break down the wal! of separat‘on 
between the church and the world. Just 
how much this will help the world and 
hurt the church remains to be seen. It 
will be conceded that whiskers and 
broad-brimmed hats are no part of the 
old Jerusalem gospel but Paul thought 
it was important that the believers 
should not be conformed to this world, 
at least in conduct. 


Leading Congregationalists 
in Greenwich 

Greenwich is one of the leading sub- 
urbs of New York and is known for its 
beauty and culture. The Congregational 
ministers of the city seem to have dis- 
covered its advantages, for one may find 
there many of the most eminent Congre- 
gationalists of New York. In this group 
are Dr. N. D. Hillis, Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, Dr. E. N. Hardy and Dr. Oliver 
Huckel. Eminent laymen in the local 
Congregational church are Ernest Seton 
Thompson, Irving Bachellor and George 
Wharton Edwards. 


President Hough Will Become 
a Pastor Again 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, who recent- 
ly resigned as president of Northwestern 
University, has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of Central Methodist 
Church of Detroit. This is one of the 
large downtown churches of the denom- 
ination and has an equipment for carry- 
ing on a great social service work. The 
church will call an associate pastor who 
will be responsible for the mid-week ac- 
tivities, leaving Dr. Hough free in his 
pulpit ministrations. No successor has 
yet been announced for President Hough 
at Northwestern University. 


Dr. Cadman Praises 
Puritanism 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York, 
is an ardent admirer of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. In conducting a question box 
recently he was asked what he thought 
were the chief effects of Puritanism, and 
he said: “The American republic in poli- 
tics; the evangelical revival in religion; 
the ‘Paradise Lost’ in poetry; the ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ in prose; the ‘Constitu- 
tionalism’ of Pym in law; the example of 
Hampden in patriotism; the sword of 
Cromwell in war; the eloquence of John 
Eliot in speech and the spiritualization 
of the English-speaking peoples asa 
whole.” 


Bishop Puts It Up to 
the President 

The Administration has been subject 
to grave accusations of a miscarriage of 
justice in connection with the imprison- 
ment of so-called radicals. The National 
Popular Government League has carried 
on propaganda against the “illegal prac- 
tices” of the Department of Justice of 
the United States. Twelve eminent at- 


torneys have endorsed the protest of the 
League. This protest has been sent to 
the President of the United States by 
Bishop C. A. Hall of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. The Administration has 
continually denied any miscarriage of 
justice, but the challenge of the bishop 
that an investigation should be made 
will doubtless bring the matter more def- 
initely to the attention of the President. 


Jew Gives Liberally 
to the Y. M. C. A. 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald, president of the 
great Sears, Roebuck corporation, con- 
ducting a successful mail order business 
in Chicago, is known as Chicago’s most 
eminent Jewish layman. Realizing some- 
thing of the disabilities of those outside 
the pale of society as defined by Anglo- 
Saxon custom, he has long been inter- 
ested in helping dependent peoples. After 
large gifts to Jewish charities, he has es- 
tablished a reputation for generous giv- 
ing to Negro enterprises. Being con- 
vinced that the Negroes could be best 
served through the Y. M. C. A., he has 
made possible a number of Negro Y. M. 
C. A. buildings in Chicago and other 
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cities. Hie makes an offer to give twenty. 
five thousand dollars for a Negro Y. yw 
C. A. anywhere in the United States 
where the local community gives $125, 
000. He conditions the offer upon the 
approval of Mr. Wilbur Messer, the gen. 
eral secretary of the “Y” in Chicago, 


Summer School Abolishes 
Tuition Fees 

The summer school for ministers be. 
ing conducted at Winona, Ind., by Dr. 
Campbell Morgan and Dr. Chadwick has 
been lifted out of its financial troubles 
by the gifts of friends. The ministers 
who attend the summer school will not 
be asked for tuition fees. This school 
is now in session and will continue until 
August 19. The last ten days of August 
will be used for a Bible conference, 


Baptists Still Have 
Interchurch Difficulties 

Withdrawing from the _ Interchurch 
World Movement did not settle things 
for the Baptist denomination. A number 
of problems still remain. In the first 
place the widely advertised withdrawal 
has resulted in some people thinking they 
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did not need to pay the pledges that they 
had made to the Baptist denomination in 
connection with the Movement. There 
are acrimonious accusations on the part 
of ardent friends of the Movement with- 
ia the denomination to the effect that 
the leaders have tricked the rank and 
fle, having led the denomination into the 
Movement one year and out of it the 
next. Furthermore, the Baptists, being 
wut of the Movement, still have interests 
of grave importance connected with the 
liquidation of the affairs of the Move- 
ment. Hence some of the officers of the 
Northern Baptist Convention have been 
n attendance at every Interchurch meet- 
ing since the action of the convention 
it Buffalo. 


Baptists Refuse to 
Discipline Preacher 

The Northern Baptist Convention is 
not organized for purposes of ecclesias- 
tical discipline as the local congregation 
is recognized as supreme in such mat- 
ters. The action of Dr. J. H. Brougher 
of Los Angeles in marrying the cele- 
brated movie actors, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford, has led to much 
-riticism of the Los Angeles minister, 
wut the convention stood solidly on the 
Baptist principle of freedom and took no 
action. A great many votes were cast 
against Dr. Brougher when he was nomi- 
nated for a place on the executive com- 
mittee of the convention but he was not 
defeated. The vote was 690 to 422. The 
onvention, however, passed a resolution 
demanding uniform divorce laws 
throughout the nation. 


Open Forum National 
Council Will Meet 

The Open Forum National Council will 
hold its annual meeting this year at 
Chautauqua, August 17-27. Model for- 
ums will be conducted in the evenings 
in the auditorium at which addresses will 
be made by some of the leading forum 
speakers. Among the themes to be dis- 
cussed are “The Forum’s Relation to 
Our Time,” “Principles and Methods of 
a Model Forum,” “Financing and Adver- 
tising a Forum,” “Various Kinds of 
Forum,” “The Open Air Forum,” 
“Church Forum,” “The Motion Picture 
Forums,” “The Factory Forum,” “Choos- 
ing Speakers and Topics.” 


Celebration of 
Ministerial Jubilee 

Dr. F. B. Meyer recently celebrated at 
-hrist church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, the fiftieth anniversary of his en- 
trance into the ministry. On the plat- 
form were some of the outstanding reli- 
gious dignitaries of the United Kingdom. 
Among these were Dr. Jowett, Dr. Stu- 
art Holden, Rev. Dinsdale T. Young and 
Dr. William C. Poole. Dr. Alfred 
Pearce Gould was in the chair. Letters 
were read from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, Dr. Clif- 
ford, Pastor Chilvers and Dr. J. H. 
Shakespeare. Dr. Meyer has been noted 
a a plainspoken man and has stood for 
his convictions throughout the years of 
his public service. His church presented 
“im with a purse of thirty-five hundred 


dollars. He will spend the remaining of march this year were Mr. James W. 
days of his strength in answering the Gerard, former ambassador to Germany, 
many public calls which come to him and many business men of note. 
calling him to various sections of Great 
Britain to address meetings. Federation Secures Dr. Scudder 
as Secretary 

Sunday School Day The Federation of Churches of Greater 
in Brooklyn ’ Boston has secured Dr. Scudder as secre- 

A long-standing custom in Brooklyn is tary. Dr. Scudder has already distin- 
the Sunday school parade. The custom guished himself through his service in 
has been followed for ninety-two years distant lands, having served as pastor of 
and even now when the population is the American church in Honolulu and 
so greatly changed, it goes on. Govern-  ajso in Japan. He will have offices joint- 
ors and mayors have graced the line of jy with the Massachusetts Federation in 
march in the past and the whole city the Beacon building. There are now two 
shows interest in the day. The parade ities in Massachusetts which have fed- 


was held this year on June 10, and it is eration secretaries, Boston and Wor- 
said that there were 80,000 persons in the cegter. 


line of march. The company concen- 
trated in Prospect Park, one of the love- 
liest of America’s pleasure grounds. In | CENTRAL CHURCH 
the late afternoon the great crowd dis- | New York 142 W. Sist Street 


persed to the various church buildings Finis Idleman, Minister 
where lunches were served. In the line 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third the stimulating 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 
(hot) (S fl. of.) 


Green tea—I glassful 
(cold) (8 4. o., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 ff. oz. 


(prepared with I fl. os. of ayrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga. U.S.A. 
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